


Letters from the Members .. . 


Groping in the Dark 


The staff and I were quite proud to re- 
ceive notice from you that we had been 
awarded a third place in junior high school 
magazine-type school papers. This year 
marks the first time we have attempted 
anything of a competitive nature. We all 
feel that the score sheet and the “Funda- 
mentals for Duplicated Publications” for- 
warded by you will prove to be of tremend- 
ous help. Heretofore, we have been more 
or less groping in the dark. We look upon 
the manual of correct procedures as a sort 
of bible, and already our staff is work en- 
thusiastically to strengthen our school paper 
where you showed it to be weak.—R.L., 
Mass. 


Sincere Evaluation 


Thank you so much for your sincere 
evaluation and criticism of our publication. 
Since it is still in the experimental stage, 
your comment should be of great benefit in 
improving it. At present we are working 
on a more practical masthead.—M.C., Ha- 
wali. 

This was a new paper on which the 

CSPA Board of Critics gave their com- 

ments and suggestions for its improve- 


ment.—Ed. 


Congratulations 


Congratulations on a wonderful Conven- 
tion. The closing banquet was an especially 


brilliant one-—E.H., Mich. 


Grateful 


The staff of our publication and I, their 
Adviser, are very grateful for the critical 
service you have rendered us with its at- 
tendant third place rating. The paper is 
now in its second year under a new Adviser 
and it is our hope that this small publica- 
tion may continue to improve and thus even- 
tually receive the highest commendation you 
have to offer. While we are far from this 
ideal, it is nonetheless something to strive 
for. The School Press Review is of much 
help in our work.—M.K., Pa. 


Memorable Milestone 


The Convention was a memorable mile- 
stone in my life. I will always cherish the 
thoughts of the many nice things that hap- 


pened. I am deeply indebted to you for 
the many fine friends I have made through 
the Association, for all the famous people 
I have met, and for the good times which 


are a part of every Convention. — M.M., 


Md. 


Buoyed Up 


We're glad, as always, to have a part in 
your program. Every time we return to 
the daily chores around the shop and office, 
after visiting with your faculty members 
and student editors, we’re buoyed up for 
months. 
are the best by far. We don’t want to miss 


one of them.—A.L., N.Y. 


All agree that your Conventions 


Fine Time 


I wish to express my thanks for the fine 
time I had at the 26th Annual Convention 
of the CSPA. I could not help but be 
amazed at the efficient way the Convention 
was handled considering the difficulties I 
know you faced. The numerous suggestions 
I received in discussion groups should prove 
extremely helpful to our paper in the fu- 


ture —M.L., Mass. 


Well Satisfied 


Our delegation had a wonderful time at 
the Convention. Soon after, we had a sup- 
per at the home of one of our staff mem- 
bers after which we discussed all the ideas 
we had brought home. I was well satisfied 
for they seemed to have learned a lot.— 


GR. MY. 


Linoleum Blocks 


We should like to know the names of 
some of the magazines using linoleum blocks 
to illustrate their stories.—R.F., Va. 

A quick glance at the files indicates 
that the following publications are using 
linoleum blocks: Quarterly, Tucson, Ariz., 
High School, Clipper, John Adams High 
School, Ozone Park, N. Y., Quill, Burke 
High School for Girls, Dorchester, Mass., 
Oracle, Abington, Pa., High School, Stu- 
dents’ Pen, Pittsfield, Mass., High School, 
Impressions, Central High,-Scranton, Pa., 
andAdyvocate, Senior High School, New 
Brunswick, N. J.—Ed. 


Particularly Pleased 


Just a word of thanks to you and the 
judges who rated our publication during the 
26th Annual Contest. 
the scorebook and find that the criticisms 


We have received 
are well taken. In fact, we are inclined to 
believe that you were too kind in your esti- 
mate of our work. We are particularly 
pleased with the specific comments and the 
pasting of the oending exhibits in the 
scorebook where we can see and shudder at 
our mistakes!—J.P., Pa. 


The Cover 


To Mr. D. Norman Stalker, Adviser to 
the 1949 Pot O’ Gold of DeVilbiss High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, we are indebted for 
the plate used on the cover of this issue 
of The Review. It was taken by Lew Nichols 
of Santa Monica, California, the photog- 
rapher who covered the National Tourna- 
ment at Reno, Nevada, and was used in 
the DeVilbiss yearbook with his kind per- 


mission. 


THE VALKYYRIE NEWS 
SOMMERVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
SOMMERVILLE, NEW JERSEY 

April 5, 1950 
Dr. Joseph M. Murphy 
Fayerweather Hall 


Columbia Univ., New York 27, N. Y. 
Dear Dr. Murphy: 

We're really quite proud of our- 
selves —so proud in fact, that we 
thought we’d tell you, who have had 
such a close relationship with school 
newspaper for so long, about it. 

This is our 25th year of continuous 
publication as a newspaper and our 
25th year as member of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. More than 
that, our history as a publication (we 
originally were a magazine) goes back 
to 1902! 

We don’t know if this is unique or 
not, but we do feel kind of proud of 
ourselves, so we’re running an anni- 
versary issue on April 28 to celebrate. 

We want to thank the C.S.P.A. for 
25 years of guidance and constructive 
criticism. We know that it is one rea- 
son why we’ve lasted a quarter of a 
century. 

Sincerely yours, 
Barbara Kauder, 
Editor-in-chief 











Tells News Better 






Q. When is a head not a head? 
A. When it’s a feat. 


OMPETENT, seasoned copyreaders 
who frown on such wry punster’s 
riddles will tell you: “To write an 

effective head is always a feat.” They will 
tell you, moreover, it’s an art, a science, hard 
work—to be accomplished by imagination, 
knowledge of day-to-day news, a wide vo- 
cabulary, skill with essential fine points, 
much practice, and a constant battle for im- 
provement. 

The result? Sharper headlines that tell 
the news in each story accurately, honestly, 
_ in good taste, tersely, clearly, and with some 
regard for artistic and typographic refine- 
ments. Here are some of the deskmarks of 
smart headlines: 

1. Each head will speak with an active 
verb in the present or future tense. 

2. Its beauty will not be marred by split 
names, divided phrases, weak verbs, dang- 
ling prepositions, or end adjectives. 

3. Each verb will have a clear subject. 

4. Libelous, trite, or padding words will 
be banned. 


5. Units will be counted carefully and 
numbers will usually appear as figures, not 
spelled. 

6. Key words will appear only once; 
quotes will be single, not double. 

7. Punctuation will be seldom used— 
especially semi-colons. 

8. Few heads will need more than one 
deck. Rarely will more than one bank be 
used. 


9. Each can be read with smooth rythmn 
or “swing.” 


10. “Corny” and colloquial phrases or 
strange short-forms will be omitted. 
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Headlines on a Green Rim 


By JOSEPH C. CARTER 


Assistant Professor of Journalism, 
Temple University 


And remember these points, too: 

Capitals and lower case are more legible 
than all-cap heads, and flush-left lineup is 
the vogue. Locally unfamiliar abbreviations 
will be taboo. Forbidden, too, are excessive 
and unwise condensing. Where alternate 
spellings are accepted, the simpler is pre- 
ferred by most newspapers. And of course 
there are certain words editors never put 
in headlines even though they may be in 
the story. 


ET’S pretend I’m the chief copy editor 
in the slot of our newspaper. I have 


a whole new rim of green copyreaders. I 


deal the copy to Tom, Dick, Harry, and 
Jack. Pencils grind, candy and gum chews 
(or is it chewed?), “snowballs” fly into 
baskets, paper tears, and paste smears. 
Across the copydesk sail the stories and 
their headlines—some good, some bad. Copy 
boys or girls zip some ready copy from me 
to top editors and then to the composing 
room. But other stories and heads (usually 
on separate sheets) snap back to the readers 
on the rim for revision. Take this first one: 


1. Stebbins Says Street Dept.’s 
On-Job Trainee Vets 
Doing Well; Are Asset 

Nice count, Jack, but we don’t like to 
abbreviate department. And you have split 
the adjective on-job from its noun on the 

Are Asset sounds weak. Avoid 

is and are—those stationary passives. 


2. Phone Installation Priorities 
To Be Continued Here 


Until Shortages Ease 


Reads OK as a sentence, Harry, but get 
those parts of to Be Continued together on 
the same line. 


second line. 
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3. The Portal-to-Portal Wage 
Suits Have Passed the 
$826,000,000 Mark 

The, the repeats the article—besides both 

are just padding, Dick. Also instead of the 

compound Have Passed, why not Pass? 

4. Wholesale Price of Butter 
Down Three Cents 
In the Local Area 

And Markdowns Noted on 
Dry Goods; But Theory 
Rejected That a Deflationary 
Spiral Is Evident as Reported 
In the National News 

Better write the number 3, Tom, and tell 

place more clearly. The Local Area is trite 

and padded and may not be clear to readers 
outside. Look at that bank! Don’t begin 

a sentence with and—at least not in a head- 

line! Noted, Rejected, and Reported sound 

rather passive. Snap in some active forms 
there. Kill a and is, too. 

5. Deputy Collectors 
Assigned to Assist 
Income Tax Payers 

OK, Jack! Yes, Sir, OK! 

smooth head; got rythmn, too. 

6. Lynn Classical Is 
21-14 Winner Over 
Granby at Miami 

Is Winner. Briefer and punchier, Harry, 

to say Wins 21-14. Try again. 

7. Income Tax School 
To Be Held Dec. 30 

All Towns in Cty. To 
Be Represented In 
Farm Bureau Office 

Hold and held are trite, Dick. Try to 

keep ’em out of heads and stories when 


That’s a 





One 


writing about events. Scheduled fits in sec- 
ond line. What’s Cty.? County, country, 
city, or cemetery? There’s a dangling prep- 
osition at end of top line in bank. There’s 
one in second line but we don’t forbid it— 
although it’s better to try to avoid it. Keep 
ideas or phrase groups together on their own 
lines. 


8. Methodist Church 
Dist. Exceeds Its 
Membership Quota 


Excuse me, Tom, but what does Dist. 
mean? District, Distribution? Cut the ship 
off membership to even the last line. 


9. Revise Ideas On 
Making Young 
People Healthy 


Scientists’ Meeting 

In Boston Hears 

Of Many Things 

New and Interesting 

Whom are you ordering to revise his ideas, 

Jack? Is it a command performance? It’s 
a rare head that must begin with a verb 
and missing subject. Don’t let on dangle 
there. And also set it I.c. to save space. In 
the bank—Hears of is as weak and over- 
worked as tells of. This head calls for a 
three-line bank; you wrote four. Those last 
two lines sound lazy and may be only your 
opinion. Let’s sweat awhile longer on it. 


10. Makes Artificial 


Hands Look Natural 


This head on the gloves story, Harry, 
would be good as a cutline maybe. But it’s 
too foggy for a headline. See what you 
can do about it. By the way, want to bring 
me a ham-on-rye when you come back from 
the cafeteria? 


11. Panama Limited 
Jumps the Rails; 
Dozens Injured 
5 Sleepers and Diner 
Leave the Track 
Here we go again! Kill the article the; 
got it in there twice, Dick. Where’s the 
third line in the bank? Head. doesn’t say 
where the event happened. 
12. Sugar-Producer 
Revolt Seems to 
Be Crystalizing 
Head would pass, Tom, if what it said 
were a fact. It’s only what the’ man said, 


and it must be qualified or attributed some 


other way. Wrapping the whole head in 


quotes might be OK on a Hindu paper! 


Two 


(Now don’t say I ought turban for that 
joke! ) 
13. U.S. Is Reserving 

Final Position 


On Ultimatum 
To Wait Full Account 
Of Berlin Incident 
Cut out is, Jack, and let’s find another 

way to begin that bank. Infinitives are weak 
starters. Bank seems to be short a line, too. 
Want to eat now? See if you can find me 
some fresh apple pie downstairs, too. 


14. Fire Marshall Will 
Investigate Blaze 
At Jacobs House 
Fire Marshall’s name isn’t Will, Dick. 
Can we glue that split verb together on the 
same line? 
15. Canada Citizenship 
Act Makes Canada 
Sovereign Nation 
Sets Residents Of 
Dominion Apart 
In Empire Family 
Feeling patriotic tonight, Tom? “Canada, 
Oh, Canada!” And catch that little dangler 
of at the end of the bank before he falls 
over! 
16. Telegraph Rates 
Soon Increased 


About Ten Pct. 
FCC Authorizes 
Increase Asked 
Let’s predict future by To Be or Will Be, 
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instead of Soon, Harry, and set Ten in fig- 
urges. I’m sure you didn’t mean to write 
such an ambiguous and awkward and in- 


complete bank as that. It is not clear. 
17. Airplanes Drop 
Water and Food 
To Americans 
Isolated in Little 
Mountain Garrison 
Let’s have no “rocket heads,” Dick. Most 
Make the 
line and bank separate thoughts. Try to get 


of those fizzled out years ago. 


and out of the second line—maybe we'll let 
it go. It’s not actually taboo. Want to get 
some lunch now? Mind bringing me a bot- 
tle of milk, too, Dick, or a cup of coffee? 


18. $12,000,000 Daily 
Being Spent Out In 
Plant Leave Pay 
Fifth of Total Amount 
Has Been Paid Out 
Ought to be a better way to write that 
middle line, Tom. Out with the out in the 
bank. It repeats a word from the top line 
and actually has a line missing, too. 


19. Hint of Arson 
In Hotel Fire 
At Macon, Ga. 


Let’s put some punch in that label head, 
Jack. It doesn’t say anything. Arson 
Hinted would be much better even if it is 
passive. Got to have a verb, you know. 


20. Speaker Believes 
Russia Willing 
To Cooperate 
He Sees Soviet Govt. 
As Realizing There Is 
Desire for Harmony 
Nice top line, Harry. But that second 
deck. You don’t need the pronoun to be- 
gin it. Try not to condense government. 
See what you can do to tighten the loose 
middle line. 


21. Truck, Two Parked 
Autos Are Damaged 


In Local Accident 


Push the Parked Autos together on the 
same line, Tom, and kill Are. It makes the 
sentence too passive. The first two lines 
would tell the reader the mishap was local. 
Why not tell some more of the story in 
the third line? I could use a block of ice 
cream when you return from the cafeteria, 


Tom. Thanks! 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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Cutting the Corners Off Your Printing Bill 


AYBE some of the anguish you 
suffer when the postman brings 
printing or engraving bills is un- 

necessary. 

Your printing dollar, for both newspapers 
and yearbooks, can be stretched to give you 
greater value for your expenditures. 

First step is to study the bills to find out 
for just what you are being charged. You 
may find that you’re buying some extras 
that you don’t need and can’t afford. Next 
learn everything you can about printing and 
engraving methods, especially those elements 
which add to or subtract from your bills. 
One way of doing this is to ask plenty of 
questions before, during, and after you do 
business with printers and engravers. 

No publication work should be let until 
you have shopped around and asked for 
competitive bids. You'll pick up a lot of 
good ideas while discussing your work with 
competing firms. Of course, if your school 
principal has a brother who owns a print 
shop it may not be politic to do any shop- 
ping. I’ve had more than one advicer tell 
me that he was handcuffed on printing 
_ work because a school trustee was in the 
printing business and took unfair advantage 
of this position. 


D° BUSINESS only on a fixed price 
or a firm bid basis. You'll surely lose 
money on a cost-of-time deal, and you'll 
never know how you stand with your budget 
until bills arrive. With a fixed price agree- 
ment, you know that XX copies of your 
publication will cost exactly YY dollars. 
Another disadvantage in being billed on 
a cost-of-time basis is that you too often buy 
something you can’t use. If a print shop 
employee has the habit of loitering under 
the electric fan, you foot the bill for his 
comfort. Likewise you subsidize his con- 
versations when he calls his girl friend from 
the job. What’s even worse about a cost- 
of-time arrangement is that you pay twice 
tor some work. If the linotype machine 
happens to drop characters of the wrong 
font or the operator accidentally spells t-e-h 
instead of t-h-e, you pay for having the lines 
corrected. Avoid any deals except on a fixed 
price basis. 


Pages should be carefully dummied be- 
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By JAMES L. JULIAN 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 


fore your copy is sent to the printer. Why 
pay for overset type that is junked in the 
hell-box? Careful dummying will result in 
fewer expensive make-up alterations, too. 

Copy should be edited before it is set in 
type. When you start editing (not proof 
reading, of course) galley or page proofs, 
you’re buying an unnecessary and useless 
commodity. Staff members should be dis- 
couraged from writing anything on proofs 
except corrections. Why confuse your print- 
er’s employees by forcing them to decipher 
doodling, impromptu love notes, Latin home- 
work assignments, etc.? 

Round up a batch of “optional” copy to 
give you more flexibility in making up pages. 
Stock your copy larder with a supply of 


” 


“time” features and fillers. Have your 
printer set several galleys of this optional 
material which can be dropped into holes 
left by the “must” copy when he is making 
up pages. You'll save the most of the 
compositor’s time at the stone. 

Edit stories to indicate short paragraphs, 
particularly the last paragraphs. They then 


can be chopped off if necessary during make- 


up without your having to pay for resetting 


several slugs of type. 

It’s very important to meet your printer’s 
deadlines. He may incur extra expense for 
overtime labor if you don’t, and he will 
rightfully pass it on to you. Let the printer 
know immediately if you see that you can’t 
make a‘deadline. He might otherwise have 
his craftsmen standing by waiting with noth- 
ing else to do. 


A SYSTEMATIC copy reading set-up 
will save many financial headaches. 
Headline and sub-heads should be written 
before the copy goes to the printer. All copy 


should flow through one person who is re- 
sponsible for standardizing its editing to con- 
form to your style sheet. Resetting copy to 
conform to punctuation and capitalization 
style is expensive business. Never do any 
editing after stories are “in metal” unless 
absolutely necessary. Establish a definite 
style sheet and insist that writers follow it. 
You'll thus avoid many of those expensive 
“editorial” corrections. 

Writers should be trained to prepare 
“clean” copy, with absolutely no strike-overs 


Such practices usually 
Shun hand- 


written copy like the plague it is. “Insist 


in person’s names. 
result in corrections in metal. 


that stories be prepared with uniform mar- 
gins and spacing. This will help you esti- 
mate more accurately the amount of mate- 
rial you have on hand while dummies are 
being prepared. 

Carefully check all key lines, picture cap- 
tions, and headlines on galley and page 
proofs. It costs more to make corrections 
from a press proof. Your printing bill is 
based largely upon the amount of time that 
is involved in producing your publication. 
Workmen are paid on an hourly basis. Time 
is money in a print shop. By all means 
avoid making corrections after the forms 
are on the press unless you discover egregi- 
ous mistakes. 

Eschew odd measures of type unless 
they’re necessary for special effects. Stand- 
ard width lines are cheaper to set. Also be 
wary of the use of any type faces that 
have to be set by hand. Linotype machines 
are faster and cheaper. 


Before departing from the use of the 
standard number of pages in your publica- 
tion, check into the cost of a change. School 
newspapers usually are printed four pages 
to the form. A six-page paper generally 
costs proportionately more per page than a 


four- or eight-page paper. Yearbooks are 


Plan your 
book to total a number of pages which is 


printed in eight-page forms. 


a multiple of eight. You can save money 
by steering away from odd numbers of 
pages that require flysheets or extra pages 
to be tipped in during the folding process. 


A= you overlooking any possibilities of 
saving on engraving bills? Avoid odd 
shapes and special effects unless you can af- 
ford them. Because of the extra time in- 
volved, engravers charge more for outlines, 
vignettes, ovals, routing out areas, finishing 
lines, and work requiring double negatives. 

Keep your used plates. Stock shots of 
buildings, campus scenes, and prominent per- 
sonalities often can be re-used from time to 
time. Keep your cut morgue in order, and 
protect the surfaces of the plates from dam- 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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MAKING HASTE SLOWLY 


Advisers and others associated with the school press are sometimes 
disturbed for fear their efforts pass unnoticed by those who are in a 
position to offer a word of praise or commendation. This may be 
true. There is little of the spectacular about the organization of a 
staff, the preparation of an issue, the printing and distribution of a 
school newspaper, magazine or yearbook, to attract attention or pro- 
voke widespread acclaim. 


The local, state, and national contests and conventions focus at- 
tention of the work of the students and their Advisers in propor- 
tion to the measure of their accomplishments or their participation 
in such events. At that time, due and proper approbation is rendered 
for the work of the year. It may seem like small commendation but 
in the sum total it does play a significant part in community, school 
and national history. 

It is doubtful if there ever will be a tidal wave of acclaim for such 
work but there has been a quiet inundation of the country that is 
now beginning to make its influence felt. The boys and girls who 
worked hard and conscientiously on their publications have become 
the men and women who are now the leaders in all walks of life. It 
is impossible to separate what was done on the student newspaper 
from other phases of school life and development but it is signifi- 
cant that so many of the men and women of prominence in public, 
professional and cultural fields have been associated with the school 
press at some time in their lives. 

In this issue of The Review there are several mentions of such 
personalities. The number could be multiplied a thousand and ten 


Four 


thousand times over. The part that the Adviser plays in this scheme 
of things is not inconsiderable. When the long view is taken, there 
is probably more richness of reward for the Adviser to the student 
publication than falls to the lot of any other teacher. Furthermore, 
there are the bound copies of the publications to give eloquent evi- 
dence of the promise that became a reality. That is more than the 
hearsay that attaches to other school achievements. 


Perhaps the haste hasn’t been too slow after all! 
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LEADERSHIP AND THE 
SCHOOL PRESS 


During the past year, the Arsenal Cannon of the Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools of Indianapolis carried a brief story of a Memorial 
Achievement Award named in honor of a local gentleman who had 
conducted a Bible class for 34 years while working as an advertising 
executive in his native city and as a former editor of the Indianapolis 
Star. 

The award will be a beautiful gold key to be presented annually 
to an outstanding graduate of each Indianapolis high school. Under 
a plan approved by the Board of School Commissioners of the City, 
a committee of three will be selected in each school to name the 
winner. This committee will be composed of the head of the English 
department, the director of school publications, and a representa- 
tive of the scholarship committee. 

To qualify, the winner must be a male, an outstanding worker 
on the school publication, interested in journalism as a life career, 
“and be a person of outstanding character with particular emphasis 
on his ability and willingness to help others.” 

This ties in with our general belief in the importance and signifi- 
cance that can be attached to work on the student publications and 
to their undeniable association with the elements of leadership and 
promise of future success that ripen and prosper with the years. 


IT’S YEARBOOK TIME 


As surely as the thoughts of graduation come to mind, all eyes 
turn to the editors and staffs of the yearbooks for assurance that, 
come commencement, the current volume will be placed in welcome 
hands. 

After a year of struggle and discouragement, the moment of 
triumph comes and the piles of freshly printed volumes, redolent of 
ink and binding, are ready for distribution by the proud and much 
relieved staff. 

And then, to measure the extent of their accomplishment, the 
volume is submitted to the several Boards representing the press as- 
sociations with which the school is affiliated for judgment and com- 
parison with others of its class. 

The CSPA deadline is July 1. The Board of Judges will work on 
a substantial cross-section of the yearbooks of the country all through 
the summer. The results of their labors will be announced at the 
Yearbook Conference to be held at Columbia University on Oc- 
tober 13-14, 1950. 

The old staff, for the most part, will be gone from the school but 
the new staff, with the record of accomplishment in its hands, plus 
the comments and suggestions of the Judges, will have a substantial 
foundation upon which to build a bigger and better book for 1951. 
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With the Press Associations... 


PSPA NEWS, : official organ of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, in its March, 1950, issue, 
reviewed the highly successful 18th Annual 
Convention held at Williamsport last No- 
vember and announced that the May issue 
would carry the report of the Executive 
Committee meeting held at Harrisburg on 
March 18. Plans for the next contest were 
discussed and full information and a list of 
the judges will be given in the next num- 
ber. PSPA also operates a critical service 
Emphasis in the 
contests is placed in writing and the com- 
ments of the judges on each of the phases 
serves as an excellent cross-section of the 
state of student endeavor. 


for school publications. 


NORTH CAROLINA SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS INSTITUTE is planning to hold 
an executive committee meeting this spring 
to make plans for its annual convention on 
a week end in October. The Director, Prof. 
Walter Spearman, was a guest at the recent 
CSPA Convention in New York where he 
managed to complete arrangements for some 
speakers and to pick up some ideas which 
it is hoped may become a part of the annual 
gathering of North Carolin editors under 
_ his supervision. 


SANTA ROSA, CAL., JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE held a Press Conference on April 28 
sponsored by the Trustees, the Journalism 
Department and the local Press Democrat 
and Evening Press. The subject, “Present 
Opportunities in Journalism and the Crea- 
tive Writing Fields”, drew a large number 
of students and Advisers from a wide range 
of high schools in the area. The schools 
were invited to become charter members of 
the Conference, the first of its kind to be 
held at the College, and to assist in making 
plans for a second Conference to be held in 
the fall and annually at that time there- 
after. The CSPA “Aims” were included 
in the agenda for consideration and adoption 
as the guiding principle of the gathering. 
An exhibit of CSPA materials was featured 
during the Conference. Mr. John J. Gemma 
of the Journalism Department, was the 
chairman of the Conference. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN regional 
press conference draws between 200-250 stu- 
dent editors and Advisers from 100 schools 
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at a meeting held under the direction of 
Mr. A. V. Williams, Adviser to student 
publications in the Traverse City High 
School. An exhibit of CSPA aids and ma- 
terials was on view during the meeting on 


April 15. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK PRESS AS- 
SOCIATION delegates and Advisers are 
scheduled to convene at the Richfield 
Springs Central School on May 5 with an 
expected attendance of at least 150 dele- 


gates. A collection of CSPA aids, Reviews, 
Bulletins of the Advisers Association, and 
other materials was forwarded for exhibition 
and inspection during the gathering. 


THE OSP BULLETIN of the Oregon 
Scholastic Press and the Oregon Association 
of Journalism Advisers stated in its April 
issue that Sister Mary Gilbert, a former Ad- 
viser and now a graduate student in the 
University of Oregon School of Journalism, 
had an article in the Oregon Sunday Jour- 
nal Magazine recently on “Ethics at Early 
Ages”, a full-page account of what OSP 
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South Carolina Stages Colorful 


Scholastic Press Convention 


ROBABLY the most comprehensive 
P coverage for a school press conven- 
tion was that achieved by the South 
Carolinian organization under the direction 
of Reid Montgomery, SCSPA Director and 
Head of the Department of Journalism at 
Withrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 
The 14th annual convention was held at 
Anderson, S. C., on April 13-14, and the 


whole city turned itself inside out to provide - 


entertainment for the 500 delegates from 
126 high schools, representing some 10,000 
pupils of the State. 

A 14-page special section of the Daily 
Mail of Anderson was barely large enough 
to carry the news of the gathering, the pro- 
gram and the advertised greetings of local 
friends, merchants, colleges and other well- 
The front page carried two two- 
column pictures of the U. S. Senators and 
their greetings to the delegates and the Di- 
The best writers on the staff of 
the Daily Mail were turned loose on the job 
and everything from the history of the 
South Carolina Scholastic Press Association 
to the future possibilities of the organiza- 


wishers. 


rector. 


tion and its members was played up to the 
n-th degree. 

The Chamber of Commerce entertained 
the entire delegation at a luncheon at An- 
derson College; a tour of Oconee State Park 
was followed by a banquet at Clemson Col- 
lege; those not desiring to make the trip 
to the park were the guests of the theatre 
owners of the town at any picture they 
wished to see; a dance was held in the 


Recreation Center of the City; and the dele- 
gates were chauffered to the private homes 
of the City where they were the guests of 
the citizens and were entertained at break- 
fast on the two mornings they were in town. 

It is doubtful if there ever was such a 
convention in school press history and 
whether any city in the country will ever 
be held to match the unparalleled event. 


A special edition of The Carolina Editor, 
the journal of the SCSPA, listed the prize 
winning publications, all of which were 
judged by the staff of the journalism di- 
vision of Emory University at Atlanta, Ga. 
Featured, also, were the results of the third 
annual Winthrop College Photography Con- 
test. Several of the prize winning photo- 
graphs were published in the issue. 

Significant is the cooperation received by 
the SCSPA from the newspaper publishers 
of the State. These gentlemen seem to rec- 
ognize that in this group of editors are not 
only the young men and women who will 
be their reporters, editors, business managers 
and publishers of tomorrow but their read- 
ers, their advertisers and the leaders of civic, 
professional and industrial enterprises of 
tomorrow. 


The Director of the South Carolina Scho- 
lastic Press Association, Reid H. Mont- 
gomery, is to be congratulated on the suc- 
cess of his efforts. The CSPA is proud to 
have him among the leading school press 
personalities it honored in 1949, on the oc- 
casion of its 25th Anniversary observance, 
with the Gold Key of the Association. 





Poetry of the Month... 


HROUGH the courtesy and assistance of Miss S. Maud 
Webster, Adviser to the Dupont Echo, of the Alexis I. 
duPont School at Wilmington, Delaware, we have secured 


the poems for reproduction in this issue of the Review. 


NIGHTFALL 


The red sun had set but a moment ago, 

So still seemed the world in fiery glow. 

Apollo had finished his run of the day, 

Leaving the earth in a gorgeous array 

Of lacy pink clouds against a gray sky; 

The world was at peace, and darkness was nigh. 


Slowly, serenely, the blackness crept in, 
Creating new shapes where old ones had been, 
Turning the trees into lofty, dim towers, 
Blotting out fragrance of sweet summer flowers, 
Till the landscape about had vanished from sight; 
The ambient air was the cool air of night. 


Biddy Miller 
Whittier Miscellany 
Friends School 


Wilmington, Delaware 


MEMORIES 


A dried leaf pressed within a book, 

A lock of hair which someone took, 
Hieroglyphics on a wall, 

A far off tune hard to recall, 

Initials carved upon a tree— 

The jigsaw puzzles of memory. 

Those are the keys by which we attain 
Power to dwell in the past again. 

They may excite joy or a pang of regret; 
But, one thing is certain, we do not forget. 
A childhood memory always seems 

To bring back long forgotten dreams. 
And what, way back brought only tears 
Now has mellowed with the years. 

As bold a robber as time may be 

She cannot really rob a memory. 

The facts may not stay cold and clear 
But some spark always will be there 

On which our lives may fail or thrive; 
For memories do remain alive. 


Janet Moorhead 

Bluebird 

Julia Richman High School 
New York, New York 


War 

Is a book 

Written in the red ink 

Of human transgression; 
Written by hand, 

In the laboring strokes 

Of a shelled youth. 

A book stained and horrible 


To the eye 

And to the ear. 

A book 

One has to read for oneself. 
Phyllis Branard 
The Jackson Journal 


Stonewall Jackson High School 
Charleston, West Virginia 
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FOREBODING 


Who am I that life should smile and pass me by, 
Giving others grief and pain— 

To me the glad sweet scent of rain, 

Young feet to run along the hills, 

Bright days swept free of fettering ills? 

Is there held for me in store something more? 


I wonder, when I see poor, twisted hulks of men 
With tortured courage in their eyes 

And merit dressed in sad disguise 

Why I should ride in cushioned ease 

And take earth’s riches as I please. 

Will there dawn some thundering day 

When I must pay? 


Shall I come 

Some starry night from dancing, home, 

Chattering in gay frivolity, 

And suddenly catch my breath to see 

That life at last has gone before 

To leave a gift beside my door, 

A foundling with a heart-wrung plea— 

A tragedy? 
Barbara Richardson 
Alexis 1. duPont School 
The duPont Echo 


Wilmington, Delaware 


FAITH 


Faith opens a heart to beauty — It is almost like clouds 
lifting and sun shining through the darkness . 

Faith . . . immortal, invisible, powerful, compelling . . . 

Faith neither dies like the wind, decays with the ages nor 
grows tired like an aged person, but grows on . . . lives 
on... even after all other things are gone . . . 

Living eternally . . . reigning with God. 


Sylvia Cookman 
Vail-Deane Budget 
Vaile-Deane School 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


FRIENDSHIP 
A loyalty— 
beyond expression, 
A unity— 
with one intention, 
A trust— 
nobly spelt, 
An understanding— 
silently felt. 


Janet Wahl 

Mercedes 

Our Lady of Mercy High School 
Rochester, New York 
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News Coverage---Our Plan 


By FRANCES E. TAYLOR 


Adviser, The Argentian 
Argentine High School, Kansas City, Kansas 


ELIEVING that as complete cover- 

B age as possible of school and com- 
munity news should be the aim of 

a school paper to keep its readers well in- 
formed, the Argentian tries to work toward 
the realization of that as an objective. 

planning coverage, we first think of 

general sources: 

. Superintendent 

. Board of Education 

. Principal 

. Coaches 

. Organizations 

. Teachers 

. Librarian 

. Cafeteria Director 

. Student Congress 

. Directors of Music 

. Custodians 

The three co-editors with the assistance 
of six or eight news editors whom the edi- 
tors choose, plan the coverage. 

Each editor has charge of every third 
issue of the paper and is at liberty to se- 
lect all members of his staff for that issue 
- with the exception of the advertising and 
the business managers. 

In this way the entire staff except the 
editors, the advertising, and the business 
managers is constantly changing, giving all 
workers varied experience, but with the best 
of them constantly in demand. The system 
puts a sort of premium on good work. 


HE editor in charge assigns to each 
news editor the duty of interviewing 
for news tips several of the following: 

Teachers, principal, coaches, superinten- 
dent of schools, custodians, members of 
Board of Education, directors of music, 
school nurse, guidance teacher, and the di- 
rector of the cafeteria. 

The news editors report the tips to the 
editor who makes out the assignment sheet, 
giving stories to other members of the staff, 
but this does not free any staff member 
from the responsibility of being alert to 
news not assigned. 

Through the futures book we secure 


dates of regular meetings of clubs and 
other events. 


From the calendar of events, kept in the 
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principal’s office, we obtain dates for assem- 
bly speakers and other assembly programs. 

Through the school nurse, we get stories 
of illness of students and preparations for 
and results of health campaigns. 

From a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion we get stories regarding changes or 
improvements that will affect the school. 

Our community news we draw from the 
following: 

1. A local community organization 
2. The city director of recreation 
3. Civic organizations in charge of spe- 


cial events 


= HE community organization works for 


the advancement of the section of the 


4. Transportation companies 
5. Police department 


city where the school is situated. It has a 
representative on the Board of Education 
and works through him for the interests of 
the school. 

Through the recreation department of the 
city we get news about plans for city recrea- 
tion programs for young people. 
programs are maintained winter and sum- 
mer, and the school takes part in them. 

From the police department we find out 
about trafic and parking regulations as they 
affect the vicinity of the school and about 
plans for handling crowds at games and 
other events. 

Through the daily papers and transporta- 
tion companies we find out about changes in 
bus routes and other matters of transporta- 
tion. 

Places of business that offer part-time 
employment to students and the guidance 
teacher who supervises the work provide us 
with information about that. 

Because civic organizations in charge of 
events or programs that concern the whole 
city often call on organizations or students 
of the school to participate, we include these 
events. 

Typical examples of these are the follow- 
ing: The director of the American Royal 
Livestock Show asked the school band to 
play in the parade and at the horse show; 
the committee in charge of the ground 
breaking for the erection of a large hotel 
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had the band play for the ceremony; the 
reception given in honor of the new senator 
from Kansas included several students as 
participants. 

Although news is not available from all 
the sources named for every issue, we watch 
them all carefully for any possibilities. The 
plan is easy to follow and brings results 
that we formerly did not have. One proof 
of this is the fact that we do not hear com- 
plaints about things being overlooked. 


Inaugurated at 
Columbia 


For the first time in many years a course 
for the journalism adviser will be offered 
during the 1950 summer session by Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


The Workshop in School Journalism and 
Related Communication Arts will be in- 
troduced to meet the needs of teachers 
called on to organize and manage the school 
newspaper. More than 12,000 high schools 
now publish some form of periodical. 

The Workshop has been planned with 
the cooperation of officers of the Columbia 
Association 
whose large collection of school publications 


University Scholastic Press 


will be open to course members. 


A special journalism laboratory is now 
being created in Teachers College for the 
Workshop. As one feature of their in- 
struction Workshop members will publish 
a newspaper. Assignments on successive is- 
sues will be rotated in order to introduce 
students to as many types of journalism ex- 


perience as possible. Equipment will include 
facilities for instruction in writing and pre- 
senting radio news. Guest speakers prom- 
inent in journalism will address the Work- 
shop. 

William Dow Boutwell, a member of the 
English and Foreign Language Department 
staff, will conduct ‘the School Journalism 
Workshop. Mr. Boutwell is also assistant to 
the publisher of Scholastic Magazines and 
editor of Scholastic Teacher magazine. 

Because of space limitations enrollment 
in the Workshop will be limited to not more 
than 40 with preference given those in 
junior or senior high school or junior college 
fields. 

Members of the Workshop may earn four 


points credit at the graduate level. 





GIFT TO COLUMBIA — Helen M-E. McCarthy, former President of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association and Chair- 
man of the Portrait Committee, makes the formal presentation to Columbia University of the portrait of Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, 
Director, in recognition of the services which he rendered to the Association during his twenty-five years as Director and Editor of 
The School Press Review. Dr. George B. Pegram, Vice-President of the University, accepted the portrait for the Board of Trustees. 
The portrait was painted by Vivian Milner Akers of Norway, Maine. The ceremony took place at the Men’s Faculty Club of Colum- 
bia University on Friday, March 10, at the tea sponsored by the Advisers Association for all Advisers in attendance at the 26th 


Annual Convention. 


With the Press Associations 
(Continued from Page 5) 


has done in the past year. With its news 
of the two associations and additional infor- 
mation about newspapers and journalistic 
activity in the state of Oregon, the Bulletin 
is doing much, under the direction of Prof. 
Laurence C. Campbell, to arouse the con- 
sciousness of the editors and Advisers to 
the state of journalism and its possibilities 
in the area. The annual meeting has been 
scheduled for October 28 at the University 
of Oregon. 


Upper Darby, Pa., Senior High School, 
placing in four divisional contests for a total 
of 15 points, won the sixth annual TEM- 
PLE PRESS TOURNAMENT, April 19. 
The event, sponsored by Temple University 
Journalism Department, was attended by 
more than 300 students and newspaper ad- 
visers from 55 high schools of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, was 
directed by Joseph C. Carter, assistant pro- 
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fessor of journalism. 

At the advisers’ luncheon the University 
awarded a citation to Mrs. Carroll S. Slick, 
adviser of the Upper Darby Acorn, honor- 
ing her for her educational and journalistic 
contributions to “the school press of her 
State and Nation.” John M. McCullough, 
news staff member of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, was similarly recognized for his 
work as a reporter “in interpreting to the 
community some of the complex problems 
of the Nation.” 


Woodrow Wilson High School, Camden, 
N. J., won second place with 14 points, 
earning its rank by placing in three different 
contests. That school won first place in the 
page makeup contest. Upper Darby placed 
first in the newswriting competition. 

Four schools, amassing totals of 12 points 
each, tied for third place. They are: Acad- 
emy of the Sisters of Mercy, Gwynedd Val- 


ley, Pa.; Baltimore, Md., City College; 


Overbrook High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
and Reading, Pa., High School. 

Academy of the Sisters of Mercy won 
the sports interview contest. Baltimore City 
College outranked other schools in the copy- 
reading contest. Reading High School was 
at the top in the editorial writing competi- 
tion. Overbrook High School earned four 
points each in newswriting, sports interviews 
and editorial writing. 


Five schools won ratings of honorable 
mention: Abington, Pa., Senior High 
School; Burlington, N. J., High School; 
Hamilton High School, Trenton, N. J.; 
Langhorne-Middletown High School, Lang- 
horne, Pa.; and Lansdowne, Pa., High 
School. 


“Opinions expressed in signed columns of 
the Crimson Courier represent the views of 
the author, and are not necessarily the 
opinions of the editors of this paper or of 
school authorities” (New Bedford, Mass, 
High School)— a new departure in school 
journalistic circles. 
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School Press---Free or Faculty Dominated? 


Faculty supervision of the student pub- 
lications has been praised and blamed for 
their progress of retrogression throughout 
the years. Of late, there seems to be more 
comment on the subject than ever before. 
What this may mean, those in seats com- 
manding a broad view of the subject are 
not yet able to determine. 


That there is more supervision in some 
schools than there is in others, is well known. 
That it has helped the publications in some 
places and caused the evaporation of student 
interests and enthusiasms in others, is also 
well known. In the majority of cases, the 
Advisers, permanent institutions when com- 
pared with the ever changing student 
groups, have been able to bring the publica- 
tions to a high state of efficiency and a 
credit to the sponsoring schools. In some 
places, an over-zealous Adviser has assumed 
too great a burden of responsibility and 
brought about a decline in student partici- 
pation. There have been occasions, too, 
where administrative pressure has made it 
necessary for the Adviser to exercise more 
controls than would have been enforced had 


the questions at issue been allowed to solve 
themselves. 


Student publications cannot function 
properly without an Adviser. There is no 
teacher like experience, an accomplishment 
which students do not possess in journalistic 
enterprises except in rare instances. It is 
doubtful if the time will come when Advisers 
are not needed; at least not until such time 
as teachers in general are not needed 


Meanwhile, the tactful approach has 
solved a good many touchy problems. There 
are some that will not be understood or ap- 
preciated by students until they become Ad- 


visers. On the whole, the spirit of coopera- 
tion between Advisers and editors which has 
obtained throughout the years is a bright 


spot in the history of our educational 
development. 


Here are some recent views on the 


question. 
LL 
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By IRENE CUMMING 


Editor, The Tower 
Summit, N. J., High School 


ECENTLY the New York Times, 
R with the New York City High 

School Press Association, held a 
meeting of almost five hundred high school 
editors. At this meeting, apparently to the 
astonishment of many adult observers, the 
students agreed there is no freedom of the 
press in high school journalism. This was 
no revelation to us who have personal ex- 
perience with faculty supervision blocking 
student ideas. 


There must be some form of faculty su- 
pervision in high school journalism, we agree. 
This supervision should insure the preven- 
tion of the publication of anything which, 
seemingly harmless, could hurt some student 
deeply or injure the reputation of the school. 
Although most editors are able to tell Xx 
well just what type of material shoufGmBe 
published, the adviser is necesary in. this 
censorship capacity, if only to reassure the 
Board of Education. 

But the main position of the faculty ad- 
viser should be to advise, as his title would 
suggest. He should be willing and able to 
give advice about questions of the physical 
make-up of the paper, suggest material 
which the editor may have overlooked, and 
suggest changes in the copy to be used. But 
the adviser should only advise, not command. 

Many students feel there is small need 
for student editors when the adviser takes 
over the jobs of processing the copy, suggest- 
ing assignments, and calling the staff to 
task when it fails to function. A member 
of the faculty who is a brilliant journalist 
and has outside jobs on local papers may 
be well-prepared for the adviser’s position, 
but lacks the time to give to a school news- 
paper, and probably lacks patience with the 
beginners’ mistakes of his editor and staff. 


An advisor who insists on writing the 
editorials to prevent any statement against 
school policy from coming out defeats the 
purpose of the paper, which should be to 
give students a chance to express themselves 
and learn the makings of a newspaper. 


The adviser is much to be preferred who 
advises his staff when needed, who remains 
in the background, and who gives it a 
chance to function without assuming from 


the start that they are not capable of pro- 
ducing a worth-while publication. 


TUDENT editors have mentioned other 

forms of faculty supervision. A princi- 
pal who insists on reading over the copy 
before it is printed may be showing an in- 
terest in the journalistic workings of the 
student newspaper world, but probably is 
showing his lack of faith in the ability of 
the students and adviser to produce anything 
thge can be printed without his personal 
check. A football coach who will not per- 
mit any mention to be made of the team’s 
losses may seem to be only a harmless ec- 
centric who cannot admit defeat, but he 
destroys the value of the student paper by 
allowing only the optimistic side to be 
presented. 

It is hard for student editors to function 
under this type of dictatorial guidance. It 
is hard for student reporters to learn any- 
thing that will be of use to them. Editors 
may try to overcome faculty domination, but 
seeing their efforts useless they will give up, 
to become pointed out as examples of why 
such domination is necessary. 

The proper role of the adviser and other 
faculty members in student journalism is 
not hard to discover. But there is no easy 
way to find how to end the present over- 
supervision. Only concentrated effort by 
students to obtain a free high school press 
can begin to solve this problem. Only co- 
operation on the part of faculties by per- 
mitting students to really run the papers 
themselves can completely solve the situation. 

2s 2 

Following The New York Times story, 
the New York Post’s, “Dear Editor” ran 
three letters from students in the City high 
schools commenting on the opinions ex- 
pressed in the Forum. The editor of the 
Tilden Topics of the Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., said, “ I heartily 
disagree . . . Speaking for the entire news- 
paper staff of one of the largest high 
schools in Brooklyn, I can say that we are 
free to publish whatever we see fit; our 
opinions may be expressed in our paper, 
free of any restrictions and our faculty ad- 
viser is distinctly an adviser who has never 
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censored nor prohibited us from printing 
what we wished.” 

Another editor, whoce connection with a 
specific school or paper was not mentioned, 
stated, “I am the editor of my high school 
newspaper. Three editorials . . . were re- 
jected on the grounds that they were in bad 
taste and might give offense. I am touched 
by this concern but unfortunately truth 
often takes that form. Suppression of high 
school criticisms on ‘touchy’ subjects is a 
common and deplorable practice and should 
be investigated by persons a little less 
prejudiced than the Board of Education.” 

A third, “Fifteen- Year-Old 
Reader,” was more explicit. “I go to the 
James Madison High School in Brooklyn 


and was on the school paper for one term 


signed, 


during which I was very disgusted with the 
system. As soon as I was accepted I was 
told not to mention the school’s name or 
the name of the teacher or coach. In con- 
clusion I would like to ask those who claim 
there is no censorship, “Whom do you think 
you're kidding?’ ” 
oF 

“SHOULD THE SCHOOL PRESS 
BE FREE?” is the challenging title of an 
article by J. Ben Lieberman, a member of 
the staff of the San Francisco Chronicle 
and a lecturer in journalism in the San 
Francisco State College, appearing in the 
January, 1950, Education Digest after its 
original appearance in the California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education. 

The author makes the point that “There 
is very little to lose and much to gain for 
journalism, for administrators, and educa- 
tional institutions — and especially for citi- 
zenship — if the democratic concept of a 
free press is recognized and practiced in 
the schools.” Having the subject come up 
in class is not enough, he points out. It 
should. be brought about through the only 
press they know intimately, the student 
press. “The student paper,” he continues, 
“represents a much broader function than 
teaching the minority of journalism students. 
It is a public servant —as a newspaper — 
of all its readership.” Independence from 
faculty control is advocated. 


“How can we expect to breed fighting 
editors who will defend the freedom of the 
press (as it must be defended) and the 
other freedoms on which our democracy 
rests, if, in the most impressionable years, 
the potential editors are nourished on con- 
trol and censorship, shielded from authority 
and responsibility?” 
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Three suggestions are offered to bring 
this about, selection of the staff on a merit 
basis which provides for advancement to 
responsibility, a faculty adviser, as an ad- 
viser, without responsibility, and the agree- 
ment of the staff on a code of ethics. 

There is much to be said on both sides 
and the opinions expressed here provide 
food for thought for serious consideration 
by Advisers and editors, as well as the 
school administrators, if the school press 
is to reach maturity with a corresponding 
sense of responsibility to all concerned with 
its activities. 

v Vv¥s@¢ 

At a New York Times Youth Forum 
recently held in New York, 500 student 
editors voted unanimously that there is no 
freedom of the press in city high school 
newspapers. The Youth Forums are con- 
ducted by Miss Dorothy Gordon of The 
Times, and cover topics concerning the prob- 
lems of young people in the modern world. 

Four members of the staff of The Times 
gave brief talks which were followed by a 
discussion of the varieties of editorial difh- 
culties confronting young editors. During 
the discussion, a student in the audience 
asked the question: “Is there anyone who 
believes there is freedom of the press on 
high school newspapers?” From the vast 
majority of the editors came a loud “NO.” 

Students went on to describe the various 
forms of censorship employed by the Ad- 
visers and other members of the Faculty, 
and in a letter to the Editor of the New 
York Post a few days later, in reference to 
an editorial in that newspaper on student 
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journalistic freedom, a student wrote: “I 
am the editor of my high school newspaper. 
Three editorials dealing with criticism of 
administrative faults were rejected for publi- 
cation by the faculty adviser. Another edi- 
torial denouncing this suppression of free- 
dom of the press in high school publications 
was similarly rejected. These pieces were 
rejected on the grounds that they were in 
bad taste and might give offense.” 

However, another student editor who had 
attended the Youth Forum wrote to the 
same newspaper: “Since I heartily disagreed 
with the conclusion reached (at the Forum) 
and was not able to voice my objection due 
to the lack of time, I would like to rectify 
the false impression which may have been 
created. Speaking for the entire news- 
paper staff of one of the largest high 
schools in Brooklyn, I can say that we are 
free to publish whatever we see fit; our 
opinions may be expressed in our paper, free 
of any restrictions and our faculty adviser 
is distinctly an adviser who has never cen- 
sored nor prohibited us from printing what 
we wished.” 

There is, obviously, a difference of opin- 
ion on the amount of freedom student jour- 
nalists, in New York City at any rate, 
are enjoying. But it seems to be a well- 
established fact that the freedom from cen- 
sorship claimed by the second school editor 
is not by any means widespread. 


Good Idea 


From the Adviser to The Egyptian, the 
newspaper of the Southern Illinois Uni- 
Carbondale, 


following: — 


versity, Illinois, comes the 


“We don’t know whether there’s any 
originality to the idea, but the editor of 
our University weekly paper has 
started something that may benefit 
those who read the huge stack of ex- 
change papers each week. She has in- 
serted the current enrollment figure 
prominently in the masthead, in hope 
that other colleges and universities 
will follow suit. ‘There is always a 
question, when examining an exchange 
paper, just what size school it repre- 
sents,’ was the argument of the editor, 


Mary Alice Dell.” 

It isn’t a bad idea, and one that would 
save us a great deal of time and trouble 
whenever the question arises. It would be a 
good idea for all papers, regardless of type 


or level, to mention the same fact. 
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The Journalism Teacher’s Load--- What Shall 
We Do About It? 


By CHRISTAL MURPHY 


HERE was no doubt in the minds 
of the journalism teachers and pub- 
lications advisers who gathered Oc- 

tober 15 at Stanford University for the 
1949 session of the California Association 
of Journalism Directors that the journalism 
teachers in the high schools of the state are 
saddled with too much work. Such was the 
basic premise of the morning panel which 
discussed the topic, “The Journalism Teach- 
er’s Load — What Shall We Do About 
It?” 

Participants in the panel discussion were 
Helen A. Sinsabaugh, Redondo Beach High 
School, and Russell Wright Edwards, John 
Marshall High School, Los Angeles, with 
Miss G. Turner of Palo Alto High School 
serving a3 secretary. 

Facts and figures from statewide surveys 
proved that in many schools the load is ex- 
cessive. All who were in attendance at the 
session agreed that the responsibility and ex- 
tra hours continually demanded of the jour- 
nalism adviser are far greater than those 
of the regular classroom teacher and that 
the efficiency of the school program, the 
health and well-being of the teacher, and 
the best interests of the students make it 


imperative that the load be lightened. 


F concern to the members who attend- 

ed this year’s session and whose en- 
thusiastic participation in the panel’s discus- 
sion indicated how vital they felt the subject 
to be, was the second phase of the question, 
“what to do about it?” They were agreed 
that the question could not be answered 
simply, but that the solution must come 
through many channels. Explored briefly 
because of the limited time at the session, 
the further study of the problem was re- 
ferred to the executive board of the asso- 


ciation and to the members of the panel 


and to existing committees already at work. 


There was unanimous insistence that the 
subject be continued on the agenda for the 
1950 and 1951 state meetings. 

There was general agreement that, al- 


May, 1950 


San Leandro High School 
Oakland, California 


though there should be adequate compensa- 
tion for overtime beyond the standard teach- 
ing day, the question was a matter of time 
and responsibility rather than money. The 
surveys pointed up extremes in the existing 
teaching assignments. Some school admin- 
istrators are permitting and expecting such 
an impossible and unreasonable load as the 
case of a new, probationary teacher, un- 
trained in journalism who has been assigned 
a full teaching load plus responsibility for 
the school newspaper, the annual in addi- 
tion to the debate and speech program! On 
the other hand, in other schools, such dgsir- 
able situations have been worked out ‘that 
trained, experienced journalism directors are 
permitted to substitute supervision of pub- 
lications, community public relations and 
school publicity, and similar related duties 
for standard classroom assignments. 
Consensus was that 1) journalism teach- 
ers themselves through their organizations 
should study carefully those assignments 
which were most fair and most conducive 
to good teaching with the least undue bur- 
den on the teacher’s nervous and physical 
health, 2) armed with such facts, teachers 
may by quiet personal consultation with ad- 
ministrators concerned work out more sat- 
isfactory arrangements in specific school sit- 
uations, 3) administrators should recognize 
that best results can be expected only if 
trained personnel is assigned to such posi- 
tions as newspaper and annual supervision 
and the teaching of journalism, 4) jour- 
nalism teacher organizations collectively 
should intercede in situations where the as- 
signment is excessively unfair and where be- 
cause of probationary status the individual 
is not in a position to protest, 5) journalism 
teachers and advisers should recognize that 
any job is easier if done by one trained in 
that field, and that therefore they should 
avail themselves of every opportunity for 
training in university courses, in-service clin- 
ics and workshops, and practical job experi- 
ence in fields of printing and journalism, 
6) the strength of such united effort as is 


represented by the National Association of 
Journalism Directors in its California asso- 
ciation should be used to prove to admin- 
istrators that the work-load of the jour- 
nalism teacher is excessive, that it should be 
lightened, and that there are practical means 
by which this may be done. 


- HE findings of the panel again brought 

out quite clearly that there is no more 
effective means of lightening the load in 
every school, whether large or small, urban 
or rural, than by spreading the responsibility 
and work involved over the entire faculty 
of any school. School publications are clear- 
ly the media of expression and promotion 
and the means of motivation for the whole 
school. Diverse teaching opportunities in- 
herent in the publication of any paper are 
related to every department. Whereas edi- 
torial supervision is without question the 
province of the English department, sales 
promotion, ad solicitation and writing, book- 
keeping and accounting and related financial 
problems, photography, art work are all 
within the scope of such departments as the 
business education, the physical science, and 
art departments. 

It was also pointed out that better teach- 
ing conditions for the journalism adviser 
could not be expected unless there was a 
more universal understanding and apprecia- 
tion by the community at large, by the ad- 
ministrators, and by fellow educators that 
journalism and its related publications are 
As a 


medium for recognition of student accom- 


more than extra-curricular “frills.” 


plishment, as an invaluable channel for pub- 
lic relations with the community at large, 
as one of the most effective means of in- 
tensive training in the use of English, as a. 
vital training in a practical craft, and as a 
training ground in the understanding of the 
press as an essential adjunct of successful 
democracy, journalism and its publication 
outlets must be established as an integral 
part of the curriculum with the same finan- 
cial support, the same provision for neces- 
sary tools as any other laboratory subject. 


Eleven 





Survey Reveals Choice of Courses for Advisers 
In 71 Summer Schools in 36 States and D. of C. 


HE ANNUAL survey conducted by 

the National Council of Scholastic 

Press Assocations reveals that 71 
colleges and universities in 36 States and 
the District of Columbia will offer courses 
in journalism and related fields for Ad- 
visers and, in some cases, for student edi- 
tors, during their 1950 summer sessions. 

From the 275 inquiries, 162 replies, or 
58 per cent, were received. Of these, 89 
indicated that no courses of interest to Ad- 
visers would be offered, 71 reported courses 
of direct or related interest, and two were 
non-committal. 

The inquiry states specifically that courses 
for Advisers to student publications are of 
primary interest. This may deter some 
schools from replying; in other instances, 
work of an auxiliary nature is provided. As 
the latter may have been successful in the 
past, and may have drawn a number of Ad- 
visers who have profited by their study, the 
list makes no attempt to exclude anything 
that may have been of help. 

The list of the school and the courses they 


offer, follows: — 


ALABAMA 
University of Alabama, University, Ala. 
June 12-21; July 24-Aug. 25 
Excellent offerings in Journalism—no course 
on school publications as such. 
ARIZONA 
State College, Tempe 
June 5-July 8 
J235gs—Advertising High School Publications. 
University of Arizona, Tucson 
— pia a a ot 19 
Englis' . Journ. for High School 5 
ARKANSAS - =a 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia 
June 5-July 8; July 10-August 12 
221—Survey of Journalism (lst term) 
oe of Schol Publications 
erm 
422—Radio Script Writing (1st term) 
232—Basic Writing (2nd term) 
218S—Editing (2nd term) 
—— of School Publications (2nd 
rm 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 
June 5-July 8; July 10-August 12 
Journ. 320—Directing the School Newspaper 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 
June 5-July 15; July 17-August 25 
203a—Newswriting (lst term) 
423—-Supervision of School Publications (st 
term) 
203b—Newswriting (lst term) 
313—Feature Writing (2nd term) 
CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco 
June 26-August 4 
Journalism s150—Supervising Student Pub- 
lications 
San Jose State College, San Jose 
June 27, 28, 29, 30 (Intersession) 
Ed. 288—School Publications Workshop 
Stanford University, Stanford 
June 22-September 2 
120-—The Media of Mass Communications 
140—History of Journalism 
150—Forms of Journalistic Writing 
121—Advanced Practice 
Education 185—Curriculum and_ Instruction 
in Journ. Writing 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
June 26-August 4 
470 (2)\—School Publications 
COLORADO 
University of Colorado, Boulder 
June 19-July 21; July 24-August 25 


(Ist 


Twelve 


Uv. Journ. 112 — Supervision of School Publi- 


cations 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Catholic University, Washington 
June 26-August 5 
Journalism S. 505—Supervision of 
Publications 
Journalism S. 511—Contemporary Journalism 
FLORIDA 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 
June 15-July 24; July 25-August 25 
313—Teaching of High School Journalism 
GEORGIA 
Emory University, Atlanta 
June 13-August 26 
202—Public Opinion and Propaganda 
210—Reporting and Editing 
291—-Senior Seminar 
301—Interpretation of Contemporary Affairs 
341—Television Writing and Production 
385—The Literature of Journalism 
IDAHO 
University of Idaho, Moscow 
June 12-August 5 
High School Journalism Conference 
29-30) 
ILLINOIS 
Bradley University, Peoria 
June 15-July 20; July 21-August 25 
446—Journalism for Teachers 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb 
June 19-August 11 
English 335—School Publications 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
June 12-August 4 
Journalism 304—School Publications 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
June 23-August 19 
Journalism 308—High School Journalism 
INDIANA 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 
June 12-July 14; July 17-August 18 
English 210—Journalism 
English 310—Journalistic Writing (Courses 
for prospective teachers of journalism) 
English 311—Journalistic Writing (offered 
both summer terms) 
English 400—Creative Writing (lst term) 
592 English—Recent trends in the Teaching 
of English in the High School (2nd term) 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
June 14-August 11 
101—Introduction to Journalism 
102—Practical Newspaper Work on the In- 
diana Daily Student 
201a—Advanced Reporting 
202—Advanced Newspaper Prac. on news or 
editorial Staff of Ind. Daily Student 
204—Advanced Newspaper Prac. on 
staff of Ind. Daily Student 
205—Public Opinion 
215—Editing 
225—-Supervision of School Publications 
261—Elementary News Photography 
262—Practical Works in News Photography 
2683—-News Photography 
271a—Radio Revorting and Newswriting 
272—Practical Work in Radio Newscasting 
300—Seminar 
313—Foreign Press 
319—The Press and Society 
339—The Economics of Publishing 
304—Reading and Research in Journalism 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 
June 19-August 11 
82s—School Publications 


School 


(June 


bus. 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City 
June 12-August 9 
19:113—-Supervision of High School 

nalism 
KENTUCKY 

Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green 

“No course in (journalism) is ordinarily of- 
fered during the summer session” 
MAINE 

University of Maine, Orono 
July 3-August 11 
Ed 68As—Modern Practices with School Pub- 

liecations 
MASSACHUSETTS 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
June 26-August 5 
Journalism 85—Principals of Journalism 
Journalism 86—Journalistic Techniques 

MARYLAND 

University of Maryland, College Park 
June 26-August 4 
Ed 232—Student Activities in the High School 

MINNESOTA 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
June 14-July 22; July 25-August 26 
Journalism 82—Supervision of School 

lications (1st term) 
MISSISSIPPI 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 


Jour- 


Pub- 


June 5-August 17 
Journalism 156—Supervision of High School 
Publications 
MONTANA 
Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings 
June 12-August 10 
En 105—Journalism and the School Newspaper 
Montana State University, Missoula 
July 23-29 
$116—Publications Workshop 
$126—The High School Newspaper (six 
weeks) 
MISSOURI 
Southeast Missouri 
deau 
May 29-August 4 
Newswriting 60 
University of Missouri, Columbia 
August 7-12 
Journalism 380—High School 
Workshop 
Northeast Missouri 
Kirksville 
June 5-August 10 
5la, b—Newswriting 
NEBRASKA 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron 
June 5-August 4 
English 147—Journalism for Teachers 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne 
English 16—Journalism and _ School 
lications 


NEW YORK 
Hobart and William Smith College, 

July 6-August 17 

English SL—Advanced Composition ; 
tory and critical 

English SN—Advanced Composition—Style 

English S200—‘‘Select topics, one of which 
might be the ‘Adviser to Student Publi- 

cations’ ” 

Columbia University, New York 

July 10-August 18 

Editing and Publishing sl—Magazine editing 
and marketing of manuscripts 

Education s262J—School Journalism and re- 
lated community arts in the school com- 
munity (proposed course) 

Fordham University, New York 

July 5-August 11 

CA-RT-S 190—Symposium in Communication 
Arts 

CA-JS 130—Principles and Practices of Jour- 
nalism 

CA-J-S 154—Pictorial Journalism and Lay- 
out 

CA-J-S 148—Creative Writing and the Novel 

CA-J-S 142—The Short Story and the Poem 


NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico Western College, Silver City 
Journalism 249-349—Publication Writing and 
Management 
Journalism 263-363—Public 


tation 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville-Biltmore College, 
June 12-August 12 
“We offer only Journalism in this field” 


NORTH DAKOTA 
State Teachers College, Dickinson 
June 12-August 4 
BS—Elementary Curriculum 
BS—Secondary Curriculum 
BA—Liberal Arts Curriculum 
State Teachers College, Mayville 
June 12-August 4 
English 225—Newswriting 
English 326—Newspaper 
tices) 
OHIO 
Ohio University, Athens 
June 19-August 12 
“Workshop in Journalism—a one-week work- 
shop (June 19-24) for high school editors, 
business managers, and advisers of high 
school publications” 
The Ohio State Uniyersity. Columbus 
July 27-September 1 (2nd term) ‘ 
Education 674—Supervision of Journalism in 
Secondary Schools 
OKLAHOMA 
Northwestern State College, Alva 
May 29-July 28 
Journalism 213 
Journalism 332 
Journalism 352 
Central State College, Edmond 


May 29-July 27 
Journalism 362—School Publicity (Public 
Weatherford 


State College, Cape Girar- 


Journalism 


State Teachers College, 


Pub- 


Geneva 


exposi- 


News Interpre- 


Asheville 


Problems (2 prac 


Relations) 

Southwestern State College, 
May 29-July 27 
202—Elementary Journalism 
362—School Publicity 
322—-Feature Writing 
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Now Your School Publication Can Be “‘Set’’ by the Staff 


new Cald “/ype 


by R. RANDOLPH KARCH 


What Is Cold Type? 


Cold type is the name given to the 
post-war processes of printing things 
without the use of hot-cast type. All 
of the lines, both small text matter 
and headlines, are keyboarded on a 
piece of paper, and then photographed 
for a negative. In most cases, this 
negative makes an offset plate, from 
which the image finds its way to the 
the paper in an offset press. 


In this newer process printing is 
not done from the old type faces, used 
for the past 500 years in letterpress 
printing. 


How Do Printing and Offset Differ? 


Although the word printing is fast 
becoming a generic term, it means the 
process of placing ink on paper from 
a raised surface, as illustrated at the 
bottom of this column. This is the old 
method first established by Gutenberg 
about the year 1450. 


Letterpress printing is done from a 
raised surface, which demands type, 
either set by hand the way Gutenberg 
did it, or cast in slugs or lines on a 
linotype machine, or cast in individ- 
ual letters on a monotype machine. 


Paper 


This illustrates “‘letterpress"’ printing from 
a relief surface, as from type or slugs. 


METHOD 


Cuts Costs of School Publications 


Director of Typography and Research, Ralph C. Coxhead Corporation, Newark, New Jersey. 
Author of Graphic Arts Procedures, How to Plan and Buy Printing, Printing and the Allied 
Trades, etc.; Former School Newspaper Sponsor and Graphic Arts Teacher. 


Offset Plate 


This illustrates “‘offset-lithography"’ printing 
from a plane or smooth surface. 


Workmen on these machines are of 
high skill, serving a six year appren- 
ticeship to learn the work. 


Offset-lithography is a newer way 
to place ink on paper, originating in 
1906, and spreading out during the 
1920s. It is based on Senefelder’s 
discovery of 1796 that impressions 
can be made from a flat surface, if the 


Cold Type with Offset Give: 


1. Less type composition cost. 
2. Type faces you want. 
3. More and better pictures. 


4. Actual make-up experience. 


ink is greasy on the plate (Senefelder 
used a stone). Now offset is a photo- 
graphic process; a negative is made 
of the words and pictures, and the 
negative is then placed on a thin 
metal plate where a strong light is 
used to place the image on the plate. 
On the press, the plate is inked and 
watered by rollers. The water will not 
stick to the plate image, which is a 
greasy substance, but does adhere to 
the non-image parts of the plate—or 


the white space. Being wet, these 
white areas repel the ink. Because 
grease and water will not mix, we 
have offset-lithography. The plate now 
transfers the image to a rubber blan- 
ket, which in turn offsets the image 
to the paper. 


What Newspapers Use Cold Type? 


Of the many newspapers that now 
use the cold type process are Duke 
of Duquesne University, Pittsburgh; 
Calco Diamond of Bound Brook, New 
Jersey; The Marion County Sun of 
Ocala, Florida; The Southwest News 
of Lake Charles, Louisiana; the Lake 
County News Herald of Leesburg, in 
Florida; The Leesburg Commercial of 
the same county; The Sunday Star 
Telegram of Hackensack, New Jersey; 
The Spectator of Carmel, California; 
The Parris Island Boot of Parris Is- 
land, South Carolina; The Bethel Bur- 
row of Bethel, Pennsylvania; Yale 
Daily News of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut; the Mount Lebanon News of Mt. 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania; and Marys- 
ville Globe of Marysville, Washington. 


Not only are newspapers the product 
of cold type. Now textbooks of over 
500 pages, and catalogs of over 1,000 
pages, plus thousands of pieces of 
advertising literature, office forms, 
school study guides, info: national 
booklets, and a host of kindred items 
are produced in cold type. 


The Coxhead DSJ Composing Machine 
Used for ‘‘Cold Type’® Composition 





A machine which makes cold type 
possible is the Coxhead DSJ Com- 
posing Machine. It looks and also 
operates like a typewriter, but here 
all resemblance ends. This machine 
provides different sizes and different 
styles of type faces, illustrated here 
on this page. 


This is 12 pt. Number 670 DSJ 
This is 12 pt. Number 620 DSJ 
This is 12 pt. Number 600 DSJ 
This is 10 point No. 670 on the DSJ 
This is 10 point No. 675 on the DSJ 
This is 10 point No. 660 on the DSJ 
This is 9 point No. 640 on the DSJ 


**Cold Type’’ Headlines for Newspapers 


The Coxhead DSJ Composing Ma- 
chine looks like a typewriter, but it 
accomplishes work that no typewriter 
can do. For example, all of the type 
you see on this page, with the ex- 
ception of the large heading, was all 
done on the Coxhead Composing Ma- 
chine, from 6 to 12 point, in various 
styles of type faces, on one machine. 


This is No. 620, an Oldstyle DSJ face 
This is No. 680, a Bold DS] Oldstyle 
This is No. 600, a Modern DSJ face 
This is No. 605, a Modern DSJ Italic 
This is No. 650, a DSJ Square Serif 


““Cold’’ Type Faces for Annuals and Programs 
and Advertising 


Sizes and Styles of Type Faces Instantly 
Changed on the Coxheed DSJ Machine 


Copy in Proof 
Form—for 

the Offset 
Shop 


Anybody Who 
Can Operate a Typewriter Can 
Learn to Operate a Coxhead DSJ Quickly 


The letters DSJ stand for differen- 
tial Space Justifier; differential in 
that the characters have their own 
width (note the width of the i when 
compared to the width of the a or the 
m). The machine justifies, meaning to 
align the right-hand margin, placing 
extra space where needed between 
words automatically without the need 


This is 7% point No. 610 on the Coxhead 
This is 7% point No. 640 on the Coxhead 
This is 9 point No. 610 on the DSJ 
This is 9 point No. 640 on the DSJ 


“‘Cold'’ Type Faces for Newspaper Work 


Keyboarding Rough Copy 


Printing and lithography are the 
handmaids of business. Without 
them, business as now conducted 
would cease to function. They 
are largely responsible for the 
increase in wealth. A machine 
is invented in a given locality 
and a new branch of industry is 
created. The facts about it are 
printed and distributed in other 
localities, goods are sold, and 
employment is created. 


of any calculation on the part of the 
operator. Any typist can easily learn 
to operate the DSJ or Vari-Typer. 


Illustrated in the box below is a 
typical example of the pre-keyboard- 
ing of rough copy on the left, and the 
finished copy at the right, with the 
right-hand margin aligned. 


The speed of an operator of the 
DSJ, composing justified copy, is com- 
parable to that of the operator of a 
slugcasting machine. 


The phenominal popularity of the 
machine is due to its simplicity. 


Keyboarding Justified Copy 


Printing and lithography are the 
handmaids of business. Without 
them, business as now conducted 
would cease to function. They 
are largely responsible for the 
increase in wealth. A machine 
is invented in a given locality 
and a new branch of industry is 
created. The facts about it are 
printed and distributed in other 
localities, goods are sold, and 
employment is created. 





Type Sizes Available on the DSJ 


This is 6 point cold type on the Coxhead DSJ 
This is 7 point cold type on the Coxhead DSJ 
This is 8 point type on the Coxhead DSJ 
This is 9 point type on the Coxhead 
This is 10 point type on the Coxhead 


This is 12 pt. type on the DSJ 


Various Sizes of ‘‘Cold Type’’ Faces 


How Sizes Larger than 12 Point Are 
Assembled for Pasting on Copy 


To make cold type for headlines up 
to two inches tall, words are assem- 
bled from paper pads of letters as in 
the illustration at the lower right of 
this page. Pasted on the copy which 
is keyboarded on the DSJ Coxhead 
Composing Machine, the whole page 
is photographed to make the plate. 


Large Headline Characters Are Assembled In 
a Special Composing Device from Pads 


Headlines Are Pasted with Small Cold Type 


This is a 90-character font of type used 
on the machine made by the Ralph C. 
Coxhead Corp. of Newark, N. J 


This entire page was com- 
posed on the DSJ, which 
has varying widths of 
letters and even 

right margins. 


DSJ & Vari-Type Cold Composition 


The difference between the older 
Vari-Typer and the new two-year-old 
Coxhead DSJ Composing Machine is 
illustrated below—the news item at 
the left is composed on the Vari-Type 
and the one on the right was com- 
posed on the DSJ Coxhead Composing 
Machine. 


Runge Wins National 
News paper Essay Contest 


Phyllis Runge, freshman, is 
hereby named winner of the essay 
contest on the subject, “Freedom 
Goes Where the Newspaper Goes” 
held in celebration of National 
Newspaper Week, October 1-8. 

Other projects included a Herald 
staff display of the processes 
of publishing a paper, an exhibit 
of first issuesof early American 
newspapers prepared by junior 
English classes and a library 
committee, and anassembly program 
with discussion conducted by 
Robert 0’ Dowd, advertising retail 
manager of the Enquirer. 

Journalists returned from a 
Friday afternoon tour of the 
Cincinnati Post with such souve- 
nirs as an original cartoon or a 
cut of Leo Hirtl, columnist, and 
a complimentary final edition. 


The above copy is composed in 
Vari-Typer Tribune News, 361, 7% 
point. This paragraph is 362-7. 
Head is No. 229. 


Pictures Are Cheaper When Printed 
by the Offset-Lithographic Process 


One of the bugbears of school pub- 
lications is the high cost of pictures. 
For letterpress printing from type one 
must purchase photo-engravings, and 
the cost is relatively high compared 
with the halftone negatives needed 
for offset printing. Furthermore, the 
letterpress photo-engravings must be 
made ready, or prepared for printing, 
which costs money. This is not nec- 
essary in offset printing. Also, one 
has a finer screen in offset printed on 
rough paper like newsprint. Letter- 
press halftones on newsprint must be 
of a large screen, which can be seen 
easily with the naked eye. 

A tremendous advantage in price of 
printing production is enjoyed by all 
who use the cold type method. All of 
the copy is composed and pasted up 
by the buyer of printing, who then has 


Both machines justify the lines at 
the right. The Vari-Typer spaces be- 
tween letters and words, but the DSJ 
spaces only between words. All the 
Vari-Type characters are the same 
width, but the DSJ characters are of 
varying widths. 

Examine the two columns carefully 


Runge Wins National 
Newspaper Essay Contest 


Phyllis Runge, freshman, is here- 
by named winner of the essay con- 
test on the subject, ‘‘Freedom Goes 
Where the Newspaper Goes,’’ held 
in celebrationof National Newspaper 
Week, October 1-8. 

Other projects included a Herald 
staff display of the processes of pub- 
lishing a paper, an exhibit of first 
issues of early American newspapers 
prepared by junior English classes 
and a library committee, and an as- 
sembly program with discussion con- 
ducted by Robert O’Dowd, advertis- 
ing retail manager of the Enquirer. 

Journalists returned from a Friday 
afternoon tour of the Cincinnati Post 
with such souvenirs as an original 
cartoon or a cut of Leo Hirtl, col- 
umnist, and a complimentary final 
edition. 


The above paragraph is composed 
in DSJ Tribune News No. 610; this 
paragraph is in News Bold No. 640. 
Sizes are 7% point. Head above is 
12 point Sans Serif Bold No. 670. 


an offset printer do the presswork. It 
is possible, of course, to have an 
offset press in the graphic arts de- 
partment of the school to do the press 
job, too, if feasible. 


The cold type composition method 


for weekly and monthly papers will 
grow because of its simplicity. 


Pads of ‘‘Paper Type”’ in Large Sizes for 
Pasting Up Hecdlines 





School Publications Can Be Produced in 


“Cold Type’’ on Coxhead Machines 

TYPE COMPOSING UNIT 
Many are familiar with the Vari-Typer, the ma- 
chine which looks like a typewriter, but is actu- 
ally a composing machine for either printing the 
master copies for photographing or making the 
sa . MODEL 

stencils in many sizes and styles of type faces. 


Impetus has been added to these careers by yd 


the advent of the two-year-old Coxhead DS] Com- 
posing Machine, which has type-like characters 
very much like printers’ type, which you are now 
reading, and composed on the Coxhead machine. 
The difference between the Vari-Typer and the 
DS] is in the fit of the letters. The Vari-Typer’s 
letters, although of different sizes, are of one 
width, but the ‘‘Differential Space Justifier’’ Cox- 
head Composing Machine has varying widths of 
letters; that is, the i takes up a small space and 
the m takes up a much larger space. For example: 


Composed on the Vari-Typer: 

Little or large school papers use cold type. 
Composed on the DS]: 

Little or large school papers use cold type. 


Note that the line composed on the DS] machine 
takes up less space than the Vari-Typed line. 


Check a Star se for More 


and Mail to 


R. Randolph Karch, Director of Typography and Research 
Ralph C. Coxhead Corporation 
720 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey 


We are interested in the cold type method for our paper. 
Please send us more information. 


Please send a copy of Why Different Sizes and Styles of 
Type Faces on Your Office Composing Machine. 


Please send a copy of How to Make Your DS] and Vari-Type 
Composition Interesting and Easy to Read. 


Name 

Title 

Name of School Publication 
School Address 


City, Zone Number and State 


Styles of ‘‘Cold Types”’ 


This is Garamond 

This is Garamond Bold 

This is Bodoni 

This is Bodoni Italic 

This is Tribune News 

This is News Bold 

This is Alexandria 

This is Sans Serif Medium 
This is Sans Serif Bold 

This is Sans Serif Bold Italic 


Sizes of ‘‘Cold Types”’ 


This is 6 point size 

This is 7 point size 

This is 8 point size 
This is 9 point size 
This is 10 point size 


This is 12 point size 





s? 





OREGON 
University of Oregon, Eugene 
June 19-August 11 
Ed 523—School Activity Program 
Journalism 511—Supervision of School Pub- 
lications 
PENNSYLVANIA 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
June 28-August 11 
“Four courses in Journalism” 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
July 5-August 11 
Journalism S 107—Organization and Prep- 
aration of Student Publications 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College 
July 5-August 11 
Journalism 430—Supervision and Manage- 
ment of School Publications 
TENNESSEE 
The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
June 12-July 19; July 20-August 25 
“During the Summer Quarter only profes- 
sional journalism courses are offered. 
These general journalism courses may be 
taken by advisers to student publications” 
TEXAS 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce 
June 5-July 14; July 17-August 25 
Journalism 405—Supervision and Editing of 
School Publications (lst term only) 
North Texas State College, Denton 
June 5-August 25 
Journalism 341—Supervision and Editing of 
School Publications 
Journalism 361—Production and Editing of 
the School Annual 
Texas Christian University 
June 5-August 26 
JI 323—News Writing 
JI 324—Copy Reading 
JI 333—Reporting 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville 
June 5-July 14; July 17-August 25 
271—-Agricultural Newswriting (lst term) 
361—Editorial Writing and Current Prob- 
lems (lst term) 
367—Management Conferences (lst term) 
Agricultural Newswriting (2nd term) 
Methods in Teaching High School Journalism 
(2nd term) 
Management Conferences (2nd term) 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San 
Marcos 
June 5-July 14 
Journalism 127—Supervision of Public School 
Publications 
UTAH 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
June 19-August 30 
Journalism 160a—Journalism education 
VIRGINIA 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
June 26-August 19 
Education ssl08F—Direction of Dramatics, 
Speech, and Journalism in H.S 
Radford College, Radford 
June 14-July 19; July 19-August 23 
English 335—Journalism 
WASHINGTON 
University of Washington, Seattle 
June 19-July 19; July 20-August 18 
51—Preliminary Newswriting 
84a—Copyreading 
90b—Contemporary Affairs 
125a—Principles of High School Journalism 
181—Laboratory Work on University Daily 
199—Problems of Journalism 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont 
June 5-July 14; July 17-August 25 
Journalism 312—Publication Problems 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 
June 8-July 18; July 20-August 29 
Journalism 215—Problems of High School 
Journalism 
WISCONSIN 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire 
June 19-July 28 
Journalism II—‘For pre-journalism students 
and those interested in working on or ad- 
vising student publications” 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
June 23-August 18 
Journalism 191—Supervision of Student Pub- 
lications and Journalism Classes 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 
June 26-August 4 
Education 137—School Publications 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh 
June 19-July 28 
Journalism 101—Newspaper Reporting and 
Writing 
State Teachers College, Superior 
June 12-July 21 
English 130S—Supervising School Publi- 
cations 
State Teachers College, Whitewater 
June 19-July 28 
242—-Introduction to Journalism 
WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 
June 19-July 21; July 24-August 25 
a eevenen of School Yearbooks 1(st 
term 
698—Newspaper Production (1st term) 
597x—Press Photography (lst term) 
597y—Advanced Press Photography (2nd term) 
691x—Public Relations (2nd term) 
694c—-Radio Journalism (2nd term) 
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JOURNALISM TEACHERS ... 


Send Now for YOUR Preview Copy of the New 
EXERCISES IN JOURNALISM 
now titled 


Scholastic Journalism 
by 


e 


Eart E. ENGLIsH 
Dean of Journalism 
University of Missouri 


CrarENcE W. HacH 


Director of Publications 
Evanston High School 


SCHOLASTIC JOURNALISM brings you: 


A complete text-workbook—ONLY ONE BOOK TO BUY 


The features which made EXERCISES IN JOURNALISM 
a best seller through 9 printings 


Methods proven by successful journalism teachers in actual 
classroom use 


Examples of outstanding writing—professional and student 
Abundant classroom exercises and assignments 
8144 x11 320 pages 


$2.25 * 


This partial list of contents shows its wide coverage: 


Feature Stories Copyreading 
Editorials Typography 
Columns Advertising 

Reviewing Makeup 


Writing the News 
Human Interest Stories 


Writing Leads 
Reading Proof 


Sports Writing Pictures 
Gathering the News Interviews 
Judging the Newspaper Rewriting 


Slanting the News 
Using References 
Writing Publicity 
Readership Survey 


Newspaper Ethics 
Measuring Content 
Covering Speeches 
37 sections in all 


*Price less 20% school discount on 5 or more copies. 
Examination copies ready in June 


Tear out this coupon and mail it today 


COCO OEEEEESEEEEEEEEOEEEEOEEEEEETEEEDSSHSEEHHHHHEEEHEHEOESD. 


[1 Please send ... copies of SCHOLASTIC JOURNALISM 


[) Please send 14-day examination copy 


~ school your name 





your address in June 


THE IOWA STATE COLLEGE PRESS 


Press Bldg. Dept. S. Ames, Iowa 


Seeenweev eee eeeeeeae ea ee eaeaeaneaee 
“eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
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Brotherhood 


By MARY KRUZIE 


Journalism Class, 


San Leandro, Calif., High School 


ROTHERHOOD! Brotherhood is 
being stressed in the high schools 
all over the nation. Publicity on 
religious creeds and racial understanding is 
one of the common methods used, but in 
San Leandro High School, San Leandro, 
California, the students have undertaken the 
adoption of children from Poland as a 
means of building understanding. 

Two years ago in New York, Mrs. Else 
Hess, shorthand teacher at San Leandro 
High School, saw a poster in the public li- 
brary with addresses of poor children in 
Poland. Although she already had many 
displaced persons on her list, she wrote an 
address down and sent a small check. 

This past Christmas she received a letter 
asking her to help a child, Cecylia Sach- 
mata, by name, whose father had been lost 
in the war. Cecylia’s mother is a cripple 
and unable to use her hands, and there is 
only a grandmother to take care of them. 
Since Mrs. Hess already had sent her Christ- 
mas packages, she had only a deep sorrow 
within her. When she brought this picture 
to school, her homeroom shorthand class 
which consisted of senior girls fell in love 
with this blonde-haired, hazel-eyed girl. It 
was a picture of a sad, serious-minded girl, 
too mature for her age. 


The girls decided to adopt her under the 


Godparent plan, Commission for Children’s 
Relief Inc. 


O ADOPT a family or child under the 
Godparent plan, you send only 44 
pounds of food and clothing a month. It 


haired, dark-eyed, 13-year-old girl; and 
Andrezej, a blond, blue-eyed, 
boy. After receiving their packages they 


11-year-old 
wrote: “Our eyes came to tears.” It must 
have been wonderful indeed to go to school 
and outside to play, for these children had 
no shoes to wear in the cold bitter snow. 

The Commission for Children’s Relief 
Inc. sent a film strip to be shown at San 
Leandro High School with 167 pictures 
showing the condition of children in Poland. 
Some were only skeletons walking around. 
This film could do nothing except to touch 
everyone ceeply, and so a great deal of in- 
terest was created. 

At the beginning of the 1950 term there 


was only one shorthand class, so the low- 
twelve class had to adopt Cecylia Sachmata. 


HE journalism classes, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Christal Murphy, 

have adopted two families under the god- 
parent plan. The family of Jan Palisewski 
has three children; Zbigniew, a 15-year-old 
boy; Alicja, a 12-year-old girl, and Adam, 
Their father is a lab- 


orer, and their mother is dead. These chil- 


a 17-year-old boy. 


dren who are on their own feel the loss 
of their mother deeply. 

In the family of Matka Jadwiga there 
is a boy of 14 and a girl of 13; both chil- 
dren have blond hair with hazel eyes. Their 
father has been missing ever since the Ger- 
mans invaded Poland, and their mother is 
a nurse who is kept away from home all 
day. She earns enough for food but can- 
not afford to supply them with much needed 
clothes and shoes. Both of these families 


are anemic ani undernourished as a result 


(Continued on Page 21) 


PACKING CLOTHING and food for adopted families in Poland are, left to right, 
Dick Tette, Janice Normann, Karin Olsson, Dolores Stultz, Jo Ann Fry, and Nadine 
Guiliano of the San Leandro High School journalism classes. 


cannot be more. Although’ Cecylia’ did not ~~~ 


receive this package in time for Christmas, 
she did receive a letter stating that a pack- 
age was on its way and wishing her a Merry 
Christmas. There were no toys in this 
package such as an American child gets 
for Christmas; it was just food and cloth- 
ing, the necessities, that thrilled this little 
child:who knew and felt more of the war 
than most students in America could know. 

The afternoon shorthand class, being a 
larget class, adopted a whole family, con- 
sisting of three children; Zbignius, a blond, 
blue-eyed, 15-year-old boy; Teresa, a brown- 
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> 


cs Mea 
MEMBERS of the San Leandro High: journalism classes prepare clothing and food for 


their adopted families in Poland. Left to right, they are, Severn Schnitzler, Dave 
Hutton, “Chuck” Zones, Claire Albee, and Gail Anderson. 
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The March of Books 


Lo, the Poor English Teacher 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


University of Oregon 


ENGLISH IN THE SMALL HIGH 
SCHOOL. By Gertrude B. Stearns. Lin- 
coln: University of Nebraska Press. 334 
pp. $3.50. 

English teachers should be a sorry lot, 
but they are not. By rights, they should 
throw in the sponge at the end of the first 
term and abandon 
teaching forever. 
Yet despit their in- 
adequate training — 
and that adjective 
puts its mildly, many 
of them succeed. 

Gertrude B. 
Stearns’ English in \ 
the Small High Laurence R. Campbell 
School is intended to help English teachers. 
It does. Its emphasis on the small school is 
warranted. So is its interest in the beginning 
teacher. And there is much that is practical 
and constructive in the book — as far as it 
goes. 

Unfortunately, the book doesn’t go far 
enough. It accepts the traditional pattern 
of English 


ventional, unrealistic. It fails to recognize 


instruction — academic, con- 
English as the study of communcation — 
spoken and written — for those who will 


be both producers 


communication. 


and consumers of 


But the book also is unrealistic in another 
respect. It fails to prepare the beginning 
English teacher for what he will do in the 
small school. Almost invariably he will 
coach plays or sponsor publications. Eng- 
lish in the Small School is of negligible 
value in either instance. 

Well, the conservative concept of Eng- 
lish teaching taken for granted in this book 
is accepted widely. Re-touched in current 
educational jargon, it may masquerade as 
modern at conventions of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Yet 
whether taught in small schools or big 
schools, English should not be so much 
composition and literature but the study of 
communication in terms of social living. 


HALF SLAVE, HALF FREE. By Hal- 
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lett Abend. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 
304 pp. $3. 

The world is divided. Russia and its satel- 
lites are slave states. The United States and 
its allies in the cold war are free. That’s 
the situation now, but how long can we 
maintain this perilous balance? 

This is the question that Hallett 
Abend asks in Half Slave, Half Free. A 
foreign correspondent for more than fif- 
teen years, he also has his answers. These 
answers are based in a survey of condi- 
tions in danger areas. 

Russia cannot be trusted, he says. Hence, 
the United States should strengthen itself 
and its allies economically and politically. 
At the same time it must develop enough 
power to enforce peace. 

OUT OF THE CROCODILE’S 
MOUTH. Edited by William Nelson. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press. 116 pp. 
$2.50. 

“Krokodil” 


magazine. It also is a savage and unscrupu- 


is Rusisa’s official humor 


lous medium of propaganda, one that di- 
rects many of its attacks towards the United 
States. This collection of typical cartoons 
from 1946 to 1949 shows to what extent 
communists pervert and distort the truth. 


BRITISH BROADCASTING. By R. 
H. Coase. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 206 pp. $2.75. 

R. H. Coase, reader in economics at the 
University of London, examines the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation in this study. 
He explains its origins, describes its com- 
petitive services, and investigates public re- 
action to it. Academic in tone, this book is 
significant because the charter of BBC ex- 
pires on December 31, 1951. 

THE TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS. By 
Stanley Morison. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 106 pp. $3.50. 

Typographic Arts, attractively printed 
and illustrated, consists of two lectures by 
Stanley British  typographer, 
author, editor, and scholar. The first out- 
lines the evolution of book publishing in 
Great Britain. The second examines the 


Morison, 


status of photographic techniquein con- 
temporary printing as well as some other 
important aspects. 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
AND EDUCATION. By Hollis P. Allen. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 333 pp. $4. 

The Federal Government and Education 
appropriately is subtitled “the Original and 
complete study of education for the Hoover 
Commisson Tack Force on public welfare.” 
It is a substantial presentation, for it tells 
what the federal government has done and 
is doing for education. It should be noted 
by principals and teachers alike. 


FACULTYY PERSONNEL  POLI- 
CIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION. By 
Lloyd S. Woodburne. New YYork: Harp- 
er. 201 pp. $3: 

Based on a survey of typical colleges and 
universities, this thoughtful book examines 
such problems as appointments, promo- 
staff 
planning, leaves of absence, and the like. 

DOCUMENTATION. By S. C. Brad- 
ford. Washington: Public Affairs Press. 
156 pp. $3. 

Documentation is a book for librarians, 


tions, salaries, tenure, retirement, 


research workers, and writers. It deals with 
the nature, origin, and function of docu- 
mentation; indexing; abstracting; bibliog- 
raphical classifications; special libraries. S. 
C. Bradford, the author, is president of the 
British Society for 
Bibliography. 

THE CRIME PROBLEM. By Walter 
C. Reckless. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 537 pp. $4.25. 

Crime starts in school. True, few stu- 
dents actually are criminals, but they are 


International 


developing attitudes in their teens which 
may predispose them either to lives of civic 
usefulness or juvenile delinquency. That’s 
why students and teachers alike should be 
interested in The Crime Problem. 

The role of school in combatting juve- 
nile delinquency is discussed briefly. The 
book as a whole is a textbook for college 
courses in criminology. At the same time 
it should serve as a good source book to stu- 
dents in high school social science classes. 

COURT IS IN SESSION. Compiled 
by Isaac D. Levy and Bernard J. Smolens. 
New York: Crown. 241 pp. $2.50. 

Based on a television show, “Court is in 
Session” should delight teen-agers. It pre- 
sents fifteen typical trials, providing enough 
background so readers can grasp the ele- 
ments of law involved. The purpose of the 
book is to help the public understand the 
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courts. Amateur groups may dramatize the 
trials without paying a royalty. 

SOUTHERN LEGACY. By Hodding 
Carter. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 186 pp. $3. 

There are many Souths, past and present. 
There is the South as seen by the Yankee 
bent on reform. There is the South as seen 
by Klanman extolling white supremacy. And 
there is the South as seen by Hodding Car- 
ter in Southern Legacy. 

Carter knows the South well. 
up there, and he’s editor and publisher of 
the Delta Democrat-Times. A former Nie- 
man Fellow, he won the Pulitzer prize in 
1946 for his notable editorials. 
the author of Winds and Fear. 

Fair and fearless in his penetrating an- 


He grew 


He’s also 


alysis, Carter offers no slick formulas. Racial, 
economic, and other problems cannot be 
solved by magic over night. Instead outsiders 
should try to understand the South instead 
of telling it what to do. 

Two groups of people should read South- 
ern Legacy: those who are southerners and 
those who are not. The former should try 
to understand themselves. The latter should 
be less harsh in their judgments, reserving 
some of their energy and ingenuity in solv- 


ing their own problems. 


CHICAGO CONFIDENTIAL. By 
Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer. New York: 
Crown. 302 pp. $3. 

Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer, widely- 
known newsmen, describe the places, people, 
and lowdown in Chicago, adding an ap- 
pendix. Chicago is a sink of sin—shame- 
But this book 
is a quick look, superficial in treatment 
though probably true in most instances. 

EDUCATING OUR DAUGHTERS. 
By Lynn White, Jr. New York: Harper. 
166 pp. $2.50. 

Every girl planning to go to college should 
read Lynn White’s Educating Our Daugh- 
So should their teachers. The author 
thinks girls are being short-changed—that 
they can get little but an education adapted 
not to their needs but those of men. 


lessly corrupt, as they say. 


ters. 


Result? Women have inferiority com- 
plexes; actually many of them would prefer 
to be men. They should be educated so 
they can have both a home and a career. 
Many of them may give up their careers for 
a while yet wish to return to the ranks of 
the gainfully employed when their children 
are through school. 

Young women interested in journalism 


will find nothing specifically about their 


Sixteen 


professional The 
however, is more than a reporter. She tem- 
porarily or permanently may abandon her 
career. Hence, she should give deep con- 
sideration to any plans for university edu- 


training. newswoman, 


cation. 


COMMUNICATING IDEAS TO 
THE PUBLIC. By Stephen E. Fitzgerald. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 267 pp. 
$3.50. 

Several years ago there was a rash of 
books by foreign correspondents. Now every 
publisher is bringing out a book about pub- 
lic relations. Fortunately, many of them 
are good, although not all are needed. 

Communicating Ideas to the Public, writ- 
ten by a public relations counsel, is a good 
book. It discusses both the importance and 
the techniques of public relations. The press, 
as Stephen E. Fitzgerald, is an important 
factor in developing public opinion. 

INTRODUCTION TO MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By Arthur W. Bromage. 693 pp. 
$5. 

Newspapers are the watchdogs of city 


government. Newsmen who cover city hall, 


of course, should know what they’re about.. 


A good way to learn what they are about 
is to study Arthur W. Bromage’s Introduc- 
tion to Municipal Government and Admin- 
istration. Published in 1950, it is a notable 
college textbook and one which should be 
an asset to city hall newsmen. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS HANDBOOK. 
Edited by Philip Lesly. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall. 902 pp. $6. 

Publications advisers and school newsmen 
will be particularly interested in two parts 
of Philip Lesly’s Public Relations Hand- 
book. W. Eenerson Reck’s chapter on pub- 
lic relations for educational institutions 
should be most helpful. So should Herbert 
M. Baus’ advice on how to get publicity. 

Public Relations Handbook probably is 
the most comprehensive book available in 
this field. It is the product of thirty-six 
specialists in public relations. Hence, this 
book should be a positive asset in any school 
library. 

The book tells what public relations is 
and does, what it includes, how to apply it, 
how to get a story across, techniques, and 
practice. The appendix includes a bibliog- 
raphy and glossary as well as an outline for 
a college course. 

BASIC SPEECH. By J-n Eisenson. New 
York: Macmillan. 344 pp. $3. 

Basic Speech is a textbook for college stu- 


dents taking their first course, Dr. Jon Eis- 
enson, the author, is associate professor of 
speech at Queens College where he is di- 
His book is 
directed toward college freshmen. 

JOURNALISM COURSE OF STUDY 
FOR INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS. By 
Committee for 1948 Revision. Franklin: 
Indiana High School Press Association, 
Franklin College. 48 pp. 

First published in 1927, the Indiana course 
of study has been revised in 1932, 1938, 
1942, and 1948. The current edition is the 
product of the cooperative efforts of a com- 


rector of the speech clinic. 


mittee of distinguished advisers aided by 
widely-known contributors. 

The revised course has two parts, the first 
of which deals with units on understanding 
newspapers, news stories, features or special 
articles, editorials, techniques, art, oppor- 
tunities in journalism. 

The second part stresses publishing the 
newspaper, producing the yearbook, and op- 
erating the news bureau. The appendix con- 
tains the IHSPA Code of Ethics, lists of 
helps, and a bibliography. Addresses of na- 
tional school press agencies are listed too. 

Each unit’s objectives, content, and ac- 
tivities are outlined fully. The course, tested 
by years of use, is practical and realistic. 
Chief suggestion to teachers using it is this: 
Bring into the discussion other media of 
mass communication. 

PROBLEMS IN MARKETING. By 
Macolm P. McNair and Harry L. Hansen. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 718 pp. 

Problems in Marketing is a marketing 
case book in the series of Harvard problem 
books. 
deals with the nature of marketing prob- 


Primarily a college textbook, it 


lems, the influence of the consumer, mer- 
chandising, marketing, pricing, brand policy, 
sales programs, and related aspects of mar- 
keting. Varied problems make the book 
an excellent introduction to this field so 
important to advertising students. 


Guest Reviews 


By JOSEPH C. CARTER 


Assistant Professor of Journalism, 
Temple University 


CAREERS IN JOURNALISM. Edited 
by Laurence R. Campbell. Chicago: Quill 
and Scroll Foundation. 1949. Second Edi- 
tion. ix + 105 pp. 75 cents. 

This top-notch “guide to journalistic vo- 
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cations” ought to be widely used by colleges, 
high schools, and libraries. In fact, it should 
be put into the hands of every boy or girl 
who wonders “Is journalism the career for 
me? Should I study journalism in college?” 

Like the earlier edition, this new and 
expanded volume presents helpful and nec- 
essary facts about job opportunities and 
training requirements in the many-faceted 
It should 


help teachers, librarians and parents to 


feld of mass communications. 


guide toward this work the high school sen- 
ior who is well-qualified for added training 
in journalism. It also should steer away 
from it the youth who would become a 
newsman merely because he or she imagines 
that work to be a roundelay of adventure, 
glamour, and wealth. 

Dr. Campbell’s up-to-date, vigorous, and 
readable booklet includes competently writ- 
ten articles on newspapers, radio, magazines, 
advertising, graphic arts, education, special 
fields, and career planning. Nearly 75 jour- 
nalism educators byline the contents, each 
group of which is preceded by a foreword 
and followed by an annotated bibliography 
of enrichment books. 

NEWS BEAT: A Workbook in Report- 
ing. By Laurence R. Campbell and John 
Paul Jones. New York: Macmillan Co. 
1949, viii + 387 pp. $3.25. 

This revised edition of the authors’ wide- 
ly-used “Effective News Reporting” is a 
combination workbook-syllabus suitable for 
several different levels of journalism instruc- 
tion—both high school and college. 

The exercises and supplementary assign- 
ments such as copyreading jobs are designed 
to teach accuracy, good taste, news style, 
freedom from libel, conciseness, and read- 
ability. 

“News Beat” may be used alone or as a 
laboratory manual to accompany a basic 
newswriting textbook. Its slant is for the 
beginning course in reporting and it covers 
news form, news values, and style, as well 
as specialized stories from government, 
health, science, crime, courts, business, 
sports, and other news runs. 


In tune with 1950 news presentation, the 
workbook also treats reporting for radio and 
other media besides newspapers. Tests, spe- 
cial jobs, a city directory, and collateral 
readings are also included. Too, the book 
has several news-source forms to give the 


student experience with professional tech- 
niques. 


The revised edition is practical, interest- 
ing, and educationally flexible. 
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Cutting the Corners 
(Continued from Page 3) 


aging scratches. Never store your cuts on 
a radiator or in other places where heat 
and humidity will warp the mounting blocks. 

Engravers base their charges on the size 
of the cut. Crop out all dead areas from 
pictures. Why pay for grassy foregrounds 
or vast expanses of sky and blackboards 
unless the pictorial quality of the photograph 
is improved? 

Several firms now supply stock cuts for 
decorating yearbook pages and newspaper 
columns. Of course, you sacrifice some 
originality when you use them to enliven 
your pages, but they can be bought cheaper 
as mats or electros than you can obtain origi- 
nal ones from staff artists. 

Cost of yearbook engraving plates can be 
whittled down considerably if copper half- 
tones are not used. You can use either fine 
screen zinc or triple metal, get as good re- 
productions in most cases, and spend less 
money. 

Most engravers allow discounts for groups 
of pictures that can be “shot” simultaneous- 
ly. Plan your pictures so that as many as 
possible will need the same proportion of 
reduction or “blowing up.” Engravers who 
handle a large amount of yearbook work 
are swamped with orders during the last 
half of the school year. They often allow 
substantial discounts for work placed with 
them early in the year before their peak 
business load is reached. 

Several reliable firms in the country do 


Found - - - at Last! 


A 1929 Convention Program has been 
found at long last! 

When preparing for the 25th Anniver- 
sary celebation in 1949, it was discovered 
that there was no copy of the 1929 Con- 
vention Program in the files. 

Calls were sent out to the membership, 
ads placed in The Review, letters written 
to likely prospects, to no avail. 

Finally, when assembling the materials 
for the proposed Anniversary Volume for 
which she will prepare a section on the his- 
tory of the Teachers College Division, Miss 
Elizabeth Rosengarten of Philadelphia, its 
original sponsor, found a copy of the miss- 
ing Program in her files. 

We are greatly relieved and we are most 
grateful to Miss Rosengarten for present- 
ing the precious document to the CSPA 
office for its permanent files. 


cut-rate, mail-order engraving business. You 
may be able to get a better deal from one 
of these houses than you can at home, if 
local politics are such that you are free to 
deal with outside firms. 


Have you thought about buying your 
plates directly from your engraver instead 
of through your printer? You may be able 
to get a 15 per cent discount for preparing 
your photographic copy and placing it di- 
rectly with an engraver. Often the printer 
does this work and earns the discount for 
his efforts. 


It’s good business to ask that proofs of 
engravings be attached to each invoice you 
receive. Engravers are as honest as any 
other group of businessmen, but they could 
mistakenly bill you twice for plates or 
charge you for another publication’s work 


unless this precaution is taken. 


ATCH the terms of payment on your 

invoices and take advantage of all 
discounts. Often bills that are paid within 
30 days may be discounted up to two per 
cent. Some printers and engravers of year- 
books pay from four to six per cent interest 
on any money deposited with them in ad- 
vance of completion of their contracts. 
You’ve got to pay these bills eventually, so 
why not consider advance payment—unless 
your bank is paying a better interest rate, 
Some firms give this discount because they 
have to tie up a large amount of money in 
materials and labor for long periods before 
completing their contracts and receiving 
payment. 


The exact size that you want your plates 
made should be clearly indicated to the en- 
graver after a careful check has been made 
against page dummies. You waste money 
in replating engravings that are ordered in 
wrong sizes. Be sure to allow extra space 
right from the start on plates that will 


“bleed off” pages. 

A final suggestion on possible economies: 
keep your pictures and engravings properly 
safeguarded. If such property is damaged, 
stolen, lost or misplaced through careless- 
ness, it costs no less to replace them. 


Your printer and engraver may be able 
to suggest additional ways of cutting cor- 
ners off your printing bill. They’re usually 
cooperative in helping schools with such 
problems, so don’t hestitate to discuss with 
them the relative costs of various services. 

The principle of buying printing is the 
same for buying stocks and bonds: investi- 
gate before you invest. 
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Planning and Selection of Illustrations 


By IANTHA KING McCLOSKEY 
Art Editor, Junior Red Cross News and 


Journal 


UR staff is quite small; it consists 
of an editor, art editor, assistant 
editor, and two stenographers. 
Since we put out two magazines a month, 
we've had to streamline our schedule to 
the utmost in order to avoid “deadline 
fatigue.” 


We've found that the key to successful 
magazine production is simplicity and di- 
rectness, qualities which apply first and 
foremost to the cover, which really sells the 
magazine, and sustain interest from page 
to page through well-balanced layout, leg- 
ible, forceful type and well-chosen art work 
and photographs. The magazine should 
have a “family” feeling—that is, the pages, 
as one turns them, should be related to one 
another. 


HE selection of good illustrations is a 
big task. We keep a large and active 
file of artists’ names and samples, both local 


The 


local people are essential for rush jobs 


and nationally known illustrators. 


which rear their ugly heads at all too fre- 
quent intervals; “big names” lend dignity 
and dash. We read each manuscript as it 
is assigned by the editor and analyze its 
needs. Then we select an appropriate ar- 
tist from the file and write up specifications. 
They should be explicit to the nth degree. 
An artist should be given a dummy sheet, 
layout suggestion, approximate dimension 
and location of illustrations, type of repro- 
duction, deadline and rate of remuneration. 

Reproduction can be in linecut, halftone, 
color or black and white. If the work is 
to be in color, the artist should be told how 
to prepare his drawing for the engraver, 
and that point is best settled between the 
art editor and engraver. Our engraver pre- 
fers a black and white key drawing with a 
tissue overlay indicating color areas or a 
color guide which is simply a rough color 


sketch. 


When all instructions are condensed into 
a nice, tactful, and, we hope, appealing let- 
ter, we offer up a silent prayer that the 
artist will answer “yes” to our request. 
Otherwise we have to start again from 
scratch. Once I wrote four artists before 
I could persuade one to do a vital four- 
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color Christmas cover. An art editor is 


sometimes only as good as his contacts. 


HE next consideration is photographs, 

and that is a headache. Good photo- 
graphs are scarce; a good picture should 
be clear and tell a story. A knowledge of 
skillful cropping is one of the best cures 
for poor photographs, since most of them 
have one or more good spots which can be 
salvaged. Cutting out a portion of a pic- 
ture frequently adds interest and variety, 
and, of course, restrained retouching is a 
great help. 

In spotting photographs on a page, there 
are three main things to think about: di- 
rection, intensity and sequence. Figures or 
objects suggesting action should face into 
the page. Light pictures, especially those 
having sky, should be placed near the top; 
heavy pictures should be right at the bottom 
of the page. Any group of pictures should 
tell a coherent story. 


In laying out a magazine, one strives to 
make each page a pleasingly balanced unit 
of type mass, illustration and white space. 
Type faces for titles, authors’ and artists’ 
names, leadins, captions and body type 
It’s a good idea not 


to mix halftones and lineouts even on facing 


should be congenial. 


pages, and it’s important to keep the mar- 
gins cleancut and uncluttered. Asymetric 
layouts should carry out a design and bal- 
ance. A bleed picture should always be 
balanced on the opposite side or firmly an- 


chored to the page by a type mass. 

Never overlook the value of white space. 
Some editors yearn to fill every square inch 
of space with copy. A page that hasn’t 
a single air space leaves me with a strangled 
feeling. Adroit use of white space creates 


a feeling of ease and even elegance. 


MUST say a word about economy. 

Both engravers and printers have been 
suffering from shortages of material and 
labor expense and costs have soared. Our 
budget has been cruelly cut these years and 
we've had to rack our brains to cut costs 
all along the line, in the same way that 
most publication staffs have had to worry 


about this vital factor. Line cuts are more 


economical than halftones and they can 
have infinite variety. 


Careful type estimates will help to elimi- 
nate costly resetting to adjust overruns and 
underruns. Layouts can be simplified to 
avoid overlapping and routing. It is always 
advisable to keep on cozy terms with one’s 
engraver since his interest and cooperation 
can save lots of heartaches and budget 
troubles. 


And finally, keep in mind the time ele- 
ment. One should have a good working 
schedule with both the engraver and printer, 
one which allows a margin for emergency. 
Any such measure which relieves deadline 
pressure will help to keep the sta‘ happy 


and smiling, though busy. 


Changes and Corrections 
In the Official Awards 


The following changes and additions to 
the official list of ratings published in the 
April Review should be noted: — 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS PRINTED 
NEWSPAPERS 


1501-2500 Pupil Classification 
From Second to First Place 
THE JEFFERSONIAN, Thos. Jefferson 
Richmond, Va 
FLUSHING 
N. Y. 


High, 


FORUM, Flushing High, Flushing 
751-1000 Pupil Classification 
From First Place to Medalist 

Q REVIEW, Quincy Sr. High, Quincy, Il. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS LITHOGRAPHED 
NEWSPAPER 


8501 or More Pupil Classification 

From First Place to Medalist 
THE COLLEGIAN, City College, Baltimore, Md. 
"SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS DUPLICATED 
MAGAZINES 


300 or Less Pupil Classification 
Third Place Rating 
HI-TIMES, High School, Renovo, Pa. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS LITHOGRAPHED 
NEWSPAPER 


1201 or More Pupil Classification 
Third Place Rating 
BALA-CYNWYD HIGHLIGHTS, Jr. High School, 
Ba!a-Cynwyd, Pa. 


~ PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOL | 
PRINTED MAGAZINE 


First Place Rating 


SPECTATOR, Browne and Nichols School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


~ JUNIOR COLLEGE PRINTED NEWSPAPER 


From First Place to Medalist 


LOS ANGELES COLLEGIAN, City College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


LITERARY ART PUBLICATIONS 


From Second Place to First Place 


HOR'ZONS, Christopher Columbus High, 
York City. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE LITERARY 
ART PUBLICATION 


First Place Rating 
RAMBLER, College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
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Headlines on a Green Rim 
(Continued from Page 2) 


22. Governor Spends 
Merry Christmas 
At His Old Home 
A Hearty Welcome 
From His Kin, Friends 
Jack, the top line’s not bad, but there’s 
no action directly stated in the lower deck. 
See if you can add a line and also punch it 
up a bit. Add a verb and take out A. 
23. Cosmic Rays In 


Upper Atmosphere 

Of Terrifying Power 
Particles Being Found 
Having 50,000,000 
Times Energy of Those 
In Atomic Bomb 


We're still letting prepositions dangle, 
Harry. Out with in and can’t you cut that 
long bank to three lines? Our “hed sked” 
orders a three-line bank for a three-line top, 
and a two-line bank for a two-line top. 


24. Birthday Day After 
Christmas Is No 
Fun, Says Gravel 
You’ve put an extra day in the top line, 
Dick. After dangles and is just pads the 
head. Better start again. Put says after its 
subject, Gravel. 


25. Rinks Open Today 
At South Park 
And At Roosevelt 

Ready at 1 P. M.; 
Two Other Rinks 
Await Completion 


Try a comma instead of the conjunction 
and, Jack. Isn’t there a synonym for rinks 
to save repetition in the bank? 


26. Motorists Finding 
But Little Permanent 
Anti-Freeze for Cars 
The suffix ing adds But Little to the verb, 
Harry. Why not say Find? Condense that 
middle line some. 
27. Portal-to-Portal 
Pay Could Cost 
Govt. Millions 
Might Suffer Deep 


Cuts in Corpn. 
Tax Revenues 


Whose Govt., Dick? State or national? 
If federal, make it U. S. Put Pay on top 


May, 1950 


line and make the same improvement in idea 
groups in the bank. Corpn. isn’t so hot, 
either. 


28. Kiwanis Club Will 
Bring Don Cossacks 


To City on Mar. 3 


Kiwanians to Bring 

Cossacks Group 

To City March 3 
would be a smarter head. See if it will 
fit, Tom. 


29. St. Paul’s Church 

To Hold Christmas 

Eve Service at 4 

Hey, Jack, you’ve heard ’tis more blessed 

Let’s not hold the 
Christmas service; let’s give it. Clock time 
isn’t usually so important in the head. Is 
the service today? It’s not clear. 


30. Rescue Fourth 
Crash Survivor 
From Ice Floe 
3 Men Still Adrift 
On St. Lawrence— 
May Be Rescued 
Better revise the crash head, Harry, and 
try to start it with a subject. Use a comma 
after Lawrence instead of the dash. 


31. Trooper Held 
On Two Charges 


Dick, this head is too wooden. It’s true; 
but news is concealed not revealed. Here’s 
the story and it fits: 

MPs Hold GI 
In Child Assault 


to give haven’t you? 


32. Differences Over 
World Atomic 
Plan Settled 
As Far as U. S. and 
Canada Concerned 


This must be Fourth of July, boys! Here’s 
another rocket head! Tom, see if you can 
separate the decks, sharpen the last line and 
pull in that preposition over. 


33. Holiday Travel 
Is Quite Heavy 
But No Record 


Top line’s all right, Jack, but Is weakens 
the head. Besides, you have no verb to go 


with Record. Avoid negative statements. 
34. Prisoners Have 
Christmas Dinner 
At Small Table 
Reason Is That Only 
4 of Them Confined 
In Jail on Holiday 
Have is a weak verb, Harry. ‘Wouldn’t 
Eat or Enjoy be better? (Maybe they really 
didn’t fully enjoy it anyway!) Top line of 
bank is full of “sawdust.” 


with Only. 


35. “Dance It!” Voted 
The Best Movie 
Of the Year 
Your movie head surely is padded, Dick. 
Boil out the articles and excess quotes. 
There’s plenty of space to say more in that 
head and it will look better, too. 
36. Legislative - 
Ceiling on Fed. 
Budget Now 
A Law Limits 
Govt’s Maximum 
Spending for Year 
Put a verb in this head, Tom. Kill Now 
and A. We don’t abbreviate Federal. Why 
not say U. S.? A lot of good space is 
wasted in the lower deck. 
37. Many Airlines 
To Ask Govt. 
For Pay Hike 
To Help Out The 
Rising Costs in 
Flying the Mails 
Jack, as Hitler said, “My patience is ex- 
hausted.” lHere’s a third rocket head read- 
ing down through the decks. Isn’t Help 
Out too colloquial for our paper? Bank is 
also padded some, as you will see. 
38. Pretty Pedagogues 
Pulsate Puils; 
Students Studies 
Suffer Seriously 
Here’s another swell feature head, Harry. 
Use tongue-twisters rarely though—despite 
apt alliteration’s alleged artful aid. It can 
be overdone; often is by beginners. Semi- 
colon weakens the line, I think. 
39. Margaret Seems 
In Earnest About 
Operatic Career 
President’s Daughter 
May Prefer It To 
A Social Career 
One Career’s enough for Margaret, Dick! 


News begins 
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Don’t repeat key words. 
40. Jap Shrines 
Left Undamaged 
By Earthquake 
However, There Are 
Not So Many Pilgrims 
In Shrines Now 
Shrines, Shrines! However, There Are 
Not So Many. That’s a poky sentence, 
Tom. Are and Is imply Now, don’t they? 
41. Announce Betrothal 
Of Edith Colegrove 
To Donald P. Noyes 
Your top line sounds like an order, Jack. 
How about: 
Edith Colegrove, 
Donald Noyes 
Engaged to Wed? 
It swings, doesn’t it? 
42. Want Russia 
To Settle Now 
For Lend-Lease 
But Demands Of 
Some Are Objected 
To By Others 
Who Want Russia to Settle, Harry? And 
who are the Some and Others? Our paper 
must tell the news, not conceal it. 


43. Seek To Break 
Black Market 
In Cigarettes 
May Prohibit Private 
Importation of U. S. 
Brands Into Germany 
We have the same troubles here in this 
head, Dick. Begin with the exact subject 
in both decks. The stylebook says we spell 
cigaret the short way. After all, everybody 
knows a cigaret is not a small cigar! Keep 
prepositions l.c., too, unless they start a line. 


44. Army, Navy Would 
Retain and Operate 
60 Machine Plants 
Want Govt. to Keep 
Strings on 25 Plants 
Verb phrase split here, Tom. Comma 
ought to replace and. Do you mean the 
U. S. Government? Then U. S. alone is 
enough. Keep Strings on is too figurative 
for our paper. Too many Plants here also. 


45. Congress Will 
Get Truman’s 
Message Jan. 6 
Lot’s of space wasted here, Jack. Will 
Get belong together on top line. 
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46. Believe Wreck 
Of An Overdue 
Airliner Sighted 


Were 9 Passengers, 
Crew of 4 Aboard 


It doesn’t tell 
An is only padding 


Air crash head is vague. 
who Believe, Harry . 
and Were is anemic past tense. Third line 
is missing, too, in lower deck. 


47. Soviet Army Gives 
Some Americans 
Quite a Brushoff 

Berlin Episode Raises 
Questions of Why Red 


Troops Are in Mood 
To Do What They Do 


Quite A seems weak and colloquial, Dick. 
Tsk! Tsk! Don’t tell us the news in the 
bank; let us guess! Maybe it’s a mystery 
play behind the Iron Curtain! Too many 


lines also. 


48. Draft Very 
Tough Report 
On Hess Probe 
Hess Is Reported 
Digging Up Things 
About Some Senators 
One Hess is enough without twins, Tom. 
We'll leave it to the dogs to Dig Up 
Things. Subject missing, too. Very adds 
almost nothing to a headline verb. 


49. Methodist Church 
Christmas Parties 
To Be Held Today 

Let’s not hold the parties, Jack. Let’s 


give them. Try Given, Slated, Set, or 
Scheduled as the verb. 


50. Six-Beers 
Nuptials Set 
For Saturday 


Ha! ha! There’s a funny one, Dick! 
What’s in a name? But since weddings are 
usually quite dignified they ought to have a 
dignified head, too. So let’s try this one: 


Miss Beers 
To Be Wed 
To Mr. Six 


<% right, men, let’s call it a day. We 
make the bulldog edition. Better luck 
tomorrow. Meanwhile review your headline 
rules, and “hed skeds” and study the ex- 
changes. 


I hope we can waste less time 
and write better heads next time. 


Tips for the Editor 


“WANTED: 150,000 U. S. Teen-Age 
Pen Pals” is the title of a feature article in 
the Boston Globe. It goes on to say, “The 
International Friendship League, 40 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., is currently 
swamped with more than 150,000 letters 
from European and Asiatic youngsters 
seeking "teen-age pen pals in the United 
States.” From 800 to 1000 letters a day 
are pouring into the little office on Beacon 
Hill. For 13 years the organization has 
served as the medium for introducing 
more than 300,000 American and foreign 
young people to each other. The Globe's 
Ted Asby calls it “The Real Voice of 
America.” It gets in where the State De- 
partment can’t. The organization is run by 
volunteers and is backed by some of the 
country’s leading citizens. Columbia Uni- 
versity refers all calls for such types of 
correspondence to the League. 

This is a ready-made arrangement for 
those who wish to start correspondence with 
foreign boys and girls. It is suggested that 
the Advisers and editors of student publica- 
tions use it as a quick and efficient means 
for handling all such requests. 


“What is Our Bill of Rights” is a series 
of cartoons with explanatory text outlining 
the main features of the foundations of our 
Government. The mats are available to edi- 
tors upon application to Lyttleton B. P. 
Gould, 141 East 53rd Street, New York 
22, N. Y. An explanatory circular, il- 
lustrating the type and scope of the avail- 
able material, may be had upon writing to 


Mr. Gould. 


Approximately 11 million U. S. Savings 
Stamps are bought annually by the school 
children of New York State. These con- 
stitute 17.18 per cent of the total sales even 
though the pupils represent less than 10 per 
cent of the school population of the country. 
The Education Section of the Savings 
Bonds Division also reports the appoint- 
ment of Lloyd Lillevig of the South Charles- 
ton, W. Va., High School, as a member of 
the National Advisory Committee on 
School Savings. Mats, news releases, photo- 
graphs, Copy Desk, Clip Sheet and Jour- 
nal, are available by writing to the State 
Directors. It is suggested that editors check 
with their State Directors for information 
comparable to that for New York State. 
How does your town stand? 
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Notes and News 


Elementary schools in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, have experienced quite a growth in 
the number of newspapers issued in the past 
year, reports Miss Geneva E. Foss, Director 
of Publications for the school system. The 
number has grown from 8 to 27 since last 
fall and prospects for next year indicate 
almost 100 per cent sponsorship. 


Miss Katherine Wheeling, former Presi- 
dent of the Advisers Association, now living 
at 501 East Oak Street, Lakeland, Fla., 
wrote a greeting at Convention time to all 
her former associates and friends in the 


CSPA. 


Ralph Lynn Lowenstein, new Associate 
Editor of The Spectator, Columbia Uni- 
versity’s undergraduate daily, was formerly 
a member of the staff of Chatterbox of the 
George Washington High School in Dan- 
ville. Va. A member of Columbia’s track 
team and band as a freshman, he took time 
out during his sophomore year to fight with 
the Israeli army in Palestine. 


Pauline Novick, former editor of the Los 
Angeles Collegian, Los Angeles, Cal., City 
College, is now with the Buenos Aires Stan- 
dard, one of the city’s two English news- 
Papers. 


Miss Mary E. Murray, Allegany High 
School, Cumberland, Md., former President 
of the Advisers Association, Dr. Regis L. 
Boyle, Eastern High School, Washington, 
D.C., and Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, CSPA 
Director, will represent the Association at 
the Fifth National Conference on Citizen- 
ship to be held in Washington, May 22-24. 
The Conference is held under the joint 
auspices of the Attorney-General of the 


United States and the National Education 
Association. 


“Red and Black is on the Air—All Year 
Long” is an article by Joseph B. Plank, 
Red and Black Adviser, Senior High 
School, Reading, Pa., in the March, Stu- 
dent Activities. “A high school radio pro- 
gram is no novelty, but a regular weekly 
Program operated by the school newspaper 
is somewhat rare. We feel we have one of 
the rarest . . .”, and the story tells why. 
Also in the same issue is a short on “the 
only school newspaper that is free of charge 
to individual students,” Hi-Life, Columbia 


May, 1950 


High School, Columbia, S.C. 


“Lilliputions of the Fourth Estate,” a 
colorful article on the small school news- 
papers, is the title and substance of an 
article by Don C. Wolfe, journalism 
teacher at Perth Amboy, N. J., High 
School, appearing in the April, 1950, NEA 


Journal. 


There’s still a chance to be part of the 
first movement in the history of the school 
press to nominate a candidate for the Hall 
of Fame in New York City. As related in 
the January, 1950, School Press Review, 
John Gorrie Junior High in Jacksonville, 
Fla., is part of the sponsoring group to see 
that a favorite and distinguished son and 
the man for whom the school was named, is 
installed as one of the Nation’s elect. Drop 
a card or a letter to Director, Hall of 
Fame, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y., naming Dr. John Gorrie of Florida, 


as your candidate. 


Vera Trexler, former editor of Maury 
News, Maury High School, Norfolk, Va., 
is the editor-in-chief of High Hat, news- 
paper of the Norfolk Division of William 
and Mary College. Last year she was ad- 
judged Norfolk’s “outstanding teenager” 
so now she’s editor of the “Activities of 
Tidewater Teenagers” page in the Nor- 
folk Ledger-Dispatch. “One thing I’d like 
to do is to urge all students to find a 
project or main interest in high school which 
they may continue after graduation — it’s 
really worthwhile!”, she urges. 


One Day 


Sometimes we are amazed at the number 
of people who know about the CSPA. 

In one day this officer received an appli- 
cation for membership from the Superin- 
tendent of Dependents’ Schools Service in 
Linz, Austria, enrolling the Scratch Pad in 
the Association, a letter from the Principal 
of the Technical College in Melbourne, 
Australia, with three copies of their mag- 
azines for exhibition purposes, and a request 
from a Professor and head of the Institute 
of Journalism in Tokyo University, Japan, 
for materials and information concerning 
school journalism in the United States. 

In the latter case, we were also impressed 
by the fact that the Institute will open a 
regular course and a summer session for 
teachers and students of the school news- 
paper in that country. 


CARE 


Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Europe, Inc. 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
Dear Dr. Murphy:— 

Now that the CARE-Swan Soap 
Campaign has ended, we are better 
able to assess the results and to de- 
termine the sources of help that made 
these results possible. 

I am happy and grateful to note 
that your Association played a signifi- 
cant role in the success of the cam- 
paign. I am sure you will agree that 
“success” is not too extravagant a term 
to apply to a project that has sent one 
and a half million cakes of badly need- 
ed soap overseas. I understand that 
your efforts and those of the members 
of your Association brought returns of 
100,000 wrappers. This was clearly 
one of the largest contributions for a 
single source. 

May I therefore in my own behalf 
as well as in behalf of all my col- 
leagues in CARE extend to you and the 
Association our warmest thanks for 
your participation in this campaign. I 
hope that we shall sometime have the 
pleasure of working together again. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(s) Paul Comly French 
Executive Director 


Brotherhood 


(Continued from Page 14) 
of the hardships, cold, and starvation. 

This project is not only a student enter- 
prise, but rather one where the parents are 
also active. Janice Normann, who is chair- 
man, has interested her father who has vol- 
unteered to help with the packing and in 
any other way in which he can. Mrs. Stultz, 
the mother of one of the students, Delores 
Stultz, has brought cartons into which to 
pack the food and clothing. Some of the 
students in the news class who are helping 
are Dick Tette, Janice Normann, Karin 
Olsson, Delores Stultz, JoAnn Fry, Nadine 
Guiliano, Severin Schnitzler, Dave Hutton, 
Claire Albee, and Gail Anderson. 

Have you thought of what your cast-off 
clothing and the food you waste will do for 
a family in Europe? Has your school 
thought of this means to help brotherhood? 
Why not suggest writing to the Commission 
for Children’s Relief Inc. in New York to 
adopt a child for your class project? 
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“K” Advertisers 


Arter Clothing House 


“House of Clothing” 


A&L 


“Be Smart Wear a Hat" 


A & P Store 


100 South Main St.” 


Bannon's Music Shop 


“Any and all kinds of Band Instruments” 


Bates Sport Center 


“it Pays to Play” 


Bondi's 


“For Women's Appareil” 


Block & Kuhl Company 


“The Friendly Store” 


Berg & Dines 


“Get it at Berg & Dines” 


Brown Lynch & ‘Scott 


“For Better Buy's Shop at B.L.4S." 


Carter's Drugs & Steak Shop 


“116 West Second St." 


Carps 


“Shop at Carps and Save” 


Crystal Shop 


“Infants Wear—China and Glass” 


Cynthia—House of Beauty 


“Complete Beauty Service” 


Dave's Shoe Service 


“Complete Service from Top to Toe” 





Davidson's Restaurant 
“Has the Food | Like Every Day” 


Dooley Bros. Plumbing & Heating 


“106 West First St 





Deluxe Confectionery 
“Homemade Candy, Fresh ice Cream” 


Elizabeth's House of Flowers 


“Remember With Ours” 


Fair Store 
“Men's and Boys’ Wear” 


Godke Greenhouse 


“126 Hollis St.” 


Good's Furniture Store 


“206 North Main St.” 


Henry & Hamblin Shoe Store 


“For Better Shoe Values” 


Hill & Son's Drug Store 


Columbus 


Day 


WE 
SALUTE 











“The Rexall Store” 


Huebner & Koepke 


“Pasteries and Breads 


“K” Advertisers 


Huggins Confectionery 


“225 North Tremont St.” 


Janet's Beauty Box 
“First in New Fall Hair Styles” 


Jiffy Sandwich Shop 
“Time to Eat" 


Kewanee Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 


“The Pause That Refreshes” 


Kewanee Music Shop 
“214 North Main St." 


Kewanee Public Service Company 
“219 West Second St.’ 


Knepp's Ready-to-Wear Store 


“Knepp's for Skirts and Sweaters.” 


Kresge's 10c & $ Stores 


“Better Quality at Lower Cost” 





Leader Store 


“Tip to Toe Outfitter for Men and Boys” 


Lee's Smart Wear 


“First in Fashions” 


McNabb Drugs 


“The Prescription Oruggist” 








Murphy's Book Store 


“Office and Schoo! Supplies” 


Maid-Rite 


“Eat French Fries, Root Beer, Maits’”’ 


Novak Cleaners 
“Dry Cleaning and Storage” 


J.C. Penney & Co. 


“The Choice of the High School Crowd” 


Rexall Store 


“108 West Second St.’ 


Star-Courier 
“First with KHS Sports Pictures” 


F. H. Steele's Bakery 


“Better Baking 


Thiessen's 

“Buy Your Office Supplies Here” 
Union Federal Savings & Loan 
Ass'n. 


“Savings and Home Loans” 





Wolters Grocery & Market 
oe 


213.215 North Tremont 


Woolworth 


“Tne Store Where Everyone Can Buy” 





Zang Brothers 


“Quality Foods Since 1868" 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS — TAKE NOTE! Here is a suggestion for advertising revenue that could be applied by any school 
publication to any holiday or anniversary any place in the country. This plan was worked out in The K Chroncile, Kewanee, Illinois, 


High School, under the direction of Miss Eleanor M. Johnson, the Adviser. 


$ee What We Mean 


“We, the Staff of the Criterion, in order 
to form a more perfect new$paper, e$tab- 
liZh proper $tyle in the eye$ of the Colum- 
bia Pre$$ A$$ociation, plea$e our Student 
reader$, and meet with the approval of the 
faculty, do ordain and e$tabligh thi¥ con- 
$titution for the Criterion of Ea$t Side 
High.” 

Thu$ read$ the preamble to the con$sti- 
tution of Ea$t$ide’$ Crite. It i$ the em- 
bodiment of al Ithe idea$ and ideal$ which 
our new$paper, a$ a good $chool new$- 
paper reprefents. At all time$ the Criterion, 
in addition to functioning in the ufual 
journaliftic channel$, $trive$ to provide a 
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variety of entertainment and amu$ement for 
the Student body. 

In addition to the$e well-known feature$, 
which appear regular in every i$fue, con- 
te$t$ are often pre$ented which are $olely 
for the benefit and intere$t of EAST$ID- 
ER$. The$e may range from a pick-the- 
Score type of the football JeaZon to literary 
conte$t$ de$Zigned to extricate the literary 
talent of the $chool up to our cla$$ic King 
and Queen of the Campu§$ conte$t. 
ha$ alway$ 
fough to keep up it$ high $tandard of 
rating, thu$ bringing the coveted Medaligt 
award to Ea$tfide. 

Again, in time$ of election$ and other 
important School activitie$ the Criterion i$ 


Moreover, the Criterion 


a $taunch Supporter and reliable boo$ter in 
the capacitie$ of an advertifing agency. Our 
reporter$ are alway$ “Johnny-on-the-$spot” 
to gather the late$t new$ for the $tudentf. 
During the football feagon the Criterion 
goe$ all out to offer the $tudent¥ correct 
knowledge of game$, game time$ and 
date$, $core$, and a hundred other thing$ 
eSfential to the Succe$$ of this Season. 
Therefore, in view of the above, we urge 
you, a$ loyal $rudent$ of Ea$tSide High 
School, to uphold your re$ponfibilitieS to 
the Criterion $o that it in return may con- 
tinue to wholeheartedly Support you. 


Eastside Criterion 
Eastside High School 
Paterson, N. J. 
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With the Papers - - - The Year in Review 


Campus Town, “the first exclusive teen- 
age publication in the country,” edited by 
19-year-old Saul Memberg, with staff mem- 
bers ranging in age from 14 to 23 years of 
age, appeared on the news stands of Phil- 
adelphia in mid-April. 


High School photography is the subject 
of a contest sponsored this Spring by the 
School of Journalism of West Virginia 
University — the first time the State has 
had such a contest. Entries are restricted 
to the work of students without professional 
help. 


American Youth — Fads and Fancies — 
On Parade is a feature column by Jean 
Wigfield in the Acorn of Upper Darby, 
Pa., High School. “Into the mailbox across 
the exchange editor’s desk and into the 
Acorn files marches the parade of Ameri- 
can teen-agers on observation through the 
medium of their high school newspapers.” 
It is a new approach, and an outstanding 
one, to handling exchanges. In the same 
paper, “It Can Happen Here,” a column by 
Marcia Herbert, tells her woes as a copy 
reader by selecting the prize boners from 
the material that had crossed her desk. A 
lesson can be learned in painless fashion 
from her semi-humorous observations. 


Joseph L. Miller, Consultant in Labor 
Relations in Washington, D. C., was the 
first editor of the Maroon and White of 
the Senior High School, Uniontown, Pa., 
when it appeared on October 6, 1925. Now 
called The Senior High News, one of the 
spring issues featured the early days and 
reprinted photographs of students of 25 
years ago. 


Special awards to the high school news- 
paper which shows the most improvement 
and effectiveness during the school year will 
be presented by the North Carolina Press 
Association for the first time. The award is 
the “Scholastic Press Award of the Asso- 
ciated Dailies of the North Carolina Press 
Association.” The award was made during 
the 25th Annual Convention of the South- 
ern Interscholastic Press Association at 


Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va. 


Two alumnae of St. Joseph’s Academy, 


May, 1950 


Baton Rouge, La., Janice Rodriguez and 
Claire Brechtal, former members of the 
Student Prints, are among the current 
“Who’s Who in American Colleges and 


Universities.” 


Mayor Dan K. Edwards of Durham, 
N. C., a former member of the Hi-Rocket 
staff, was named “young man of the year” 
by the local Junior Chamber of Commerce 
at a recent meeting. 


For the fifth consecutive year, the Pitts- 
burgh Press will sponsor the Western 
Penncylvania Scholastic Writing Awards 
from materials submitted by pupils in 
junior and senior high schools. 


C. Douglas Jackson, recently named pub- 
lisher of Fortune Magazine, a graduate of 
the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., in 1920, 
was formerly editor in chief of the school’s 
Record and Frank Pace, ’29, a member of 
the News and Dial staffs, was recently in- 
ducted as Secretary of the United States 
Army. 


Any junior or senior high school student 
attending school in Connecticut is eligble 
to enter the 1950 Connecticut Regional 
Scholastic Writing Awards contest, spon- 
sored by the Hartford Courant. 


West High’s “Life at West” to the num- 
ber of 50 copies, has gone to Germany for 
the use of the Department of Education of 
the U. S. Military Government, according 
to the West Higher, West High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Copies of the Monticello and Declara- 
tion, the annual and magazine, respectively, 
of the Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond, Va., are being used in the Eng- 
lish classes of Manate High School, Manate, 
Puerto Rico, states The Jeffersonian. 


DeVilbiss High School, Toledo, Ohio, is 
one of five United States High Schools 
chosen to send material to be displayed at 
the Paris Exposition sponsored by a student 
forum on international relations under the 


auspices of UNESCO, reports The Prism. 


Trophies are being awarded by the 
Pittsburgh Catholic in an annual newswrit- 


ing contest held in conjunction with the 
Federation of Catholic High School 
Students. 


Hillhouse High School students in New 
Haven, Conn., are preparing scrap books to 
the Bishopshalt School in Uxbridge, Middle- 
sex, England, in return for 5 such books 
received at New Haven since 1943, states 
the Sentinel. 


McKinley High School’s Daily Pinion 
from Honolulu, Hawaii, reports the adop- 
tion by the sophomore class through the 
Foster Parents Plan of a little orphan 
French boy. Waltom High School’s Log, 
Bronx, N. Y., reports the adoption of a 
young Greek girl, Elpida Nikolauo, under 


the same plan. 


Its 51st birthday was celebrated by the 
News, East Orange, N. J., High School, 
with a special issue on October 7. Included 
was a letter of congratulations from Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Driscoll, a story from Mrs. 
Lillian Hillyer Marsh of the Class of 1908, 
the first girl editor, cartoons and greetings 
from Ted Clark, known for his “Tooner- 
ville Trolley” cartoons, in cooperation with 
Fontaine Fox, their originator, and George 
A. Flanagan, a noted advertising man, both 
of whom began their cartooning on the 
News during the early 20’s. Former News 
girls’ sport editor, recent Pulitzer Prize 
winner and newly-appointed President of 
Wellesley College, Dr. Margaret Clapp, 
forwarded her greetings. 

Richard J. Reynolds High School, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., installed an $8,000 
Mergenthaler Lintoype to speed the pub- 
lication of Pine Whispers. As a cooperative 
gesture, we picked up the news from the 
Hi-Pocket of Durham, N. C., High School. 


Harry Kirk, junior at Montgomery Blair 
High School, Silver Spring, Md., was fea- 
tured in Silver Chips for winning 61 prizes 
at the Gaithersburg Fair last summer, in- 
cluding 6 grand champions and 21 firsts. A 
4-H member, he is running an egg-raising 
business and won a creative writing contest 
conducted by Washington’s Evening Star. 
Subject: his work with fowl. 


“Bell” is the “popular member of school 
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campus approved and loved by all students” 
in an illustrated feature in the Student 
Prints, St. Joseph Academy, Baton Rouge, 
La. “Bell” turns out to be the school’s pay 
station. “Bell is the silent type and refuses 
to repeat the tales he has heard,” according 
to the author. 


Silver Anniversary greetings were re- 
ceived by Columbia Hi-Life, Columbia, S. 
C., High School, from D. Leon McCore, 
mack, State High School Supervisor, and 
first Business Adviser, and from Reid H. 
Montgomery, South Carolina Scholastic 
Press Association Director, and former edi- 
torial staff Adviser for its Anniversary 
number. 


Editorials on national affairs written by 
Margery Fahey, Editor, and Theodora Sy- 
wetz, of the VHS Highlights, Van Hornes- 
ville, N. Y., High School, were published 
in the Herkimer Evening Telegram. Pur- 
pose of the project, according to the Tele- 
gram, was: “we want our readers to know 
what our young people think of conditions 
as they exist and their opinion of the way 
their elders are running the nation.” 


U.S. Student Publications 
Wanted by English School 


Her year as one of the 116 American 
teachers selected for exchange with a similar 
number from British, French and Canadian 
schools almost over, Miss Elsie Till, former- 
ly Adviser to the Rajjah, Roosevelt Junior 
High School, New Brunswick, N. J., and 
the only school publications Adviser among 
the group, has asked that a copy of their 
publication be sent from each member of 
the CSPA to the Wibsey Modern Sec- 
ondary School, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
England. 

In a letter received just before the Con- 
vention opened, Miss Till wrote, “I don’t 
want to let the 1950 CSPA Conference go 
by without sending greetings from this 
island. For the past ten years, March has 
been synonymous with the Scholastic Press 
Conference and I shall certainly miss it 
this year. Not only shall I miss the Con- 
ference and the annual contacts with the 
other interested teachers, but also the 
friendly comradeship with my own group 
of editors. It would be a treat if I could 
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just spend two or three days in an atmos- 
phere such as that which the Press Con- 
ference generates. 

*. . . School here is definitely for mental 
gymnastics and I find it very unreal as 
compared with those in the United States. 
The boys and girls are just like ours but 
the school set-up seems to disregard any- 
thing but the mind. The Youth Clubs, set 
up at great expense throughout the country, 
take care of the social side. Extra curricular 
activities are almost nil . . . so you can see 
why three days at the Press Conference 
would be like a breath of fresh air in my 
scholastic and educational life at present. 


“The days continue to be filled with in- 
vitations ‘to teas, to speeches, to concerts, to 
travel. If I had never known how to use 
a map before, I do now. Wherever I am 
invited to speak, the map and directions as 
to what buses to get, accompanies that in- 
vitation! A million cars are on order, but 
the foreign market is getting all manu- 
factured for the next year. 

“One of the boys, reading a paper you 
sent in the Fall, inquired, ‘What are bobby 
pins?’ It’s amazing the number of words 
I’ve had to ‘translate.’ 


“It would be very nice if all the schools 
represented at the Conference, would send 
a copy of their paper or magazine to us 
before school closes. The pupils here are 
aware of New Brunswick, N. J., by this 
time. They could learn about a few more 
American cities if they had the school 
papers. 

“I’m attending UNESCO in Paris, April 
12-18, the topic being ‘Education for In- 
ternational Understanding.’ Some school 
papers might be useful there. 


“My _ best 


Conference.” 


wishes for a _ successful 


New Haven High Sentinel 
Celebrates 30th Birthday 


The 30th anniversary issue of The Sen- 
tinel, the newspaper of the New Haven, 
Conn., High School, was published on No- 
vember 18, 1949, and the observance of the 
event was held on March 30, 1950, when 
the 25th annual staff banquet was held in 
the Taft Hotel overlooking the famous 
Green in the center of the City. 


The annual banquet is approached with 
great excitement by all the staff members 
because on that night the new editor, busi- 


ness manager and other officials are an- 
nounced. Not until The Sentinel’s “Great 
Lady,” Dr. Marion G. Sheridan, Adviser, 
Head of the English Department, former 
President of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, reads the list, does anyone 
know who will be what for the ensuing 
year. Mr. Lee Spiller, business Adviser, 
made the announcements for his department. 


During the evening the new members of 
the Quill and Scroll Chapter are inducted 
with formal ceremony, an address is de- 
livered by some outstanding personality, this 
year, Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, Director of 
the CSPA, and Mr. Joseph J. Egan, repre- 
senting the Board of Directors of the Com- 
munity Chest, awarded a Red Feather 
“Chester” to George Croog, the outgoing 
editor, for the support The Sentinel had 
given to that organization and other welfare 
activities. 


In the anniversary issue, the story of the 
history of The Sentinel was related in de- 
tail. Its predecessor was a publication issued 
by the Delta Sigma Kappa fraternity of 
the school. This was turned over to the 
English Department on November 19, 1919, 
and the first Sentinel came out on Decem- 
ber 17 of that year. It relates, also, that 
the Ist, Sth, 10th, 20th, and 25th anni- 
versaries were celebrated in an appropriate 
manner. 


The list of Advisers was not forgotten 
nor was mention of the fact that the paper 
had been printed by the same firm since 
1926. 


An interview with the first editor, Gor- 
don Sweet, now an official of an oyster 
cultivating concern was a front-page fea- 
ture. His family has been in the oyster 
business since his grandfather’s grand- 
father started in 1800. 


Messages from subsequent editor’s indi- 
cated that one is a superintendent of 
schools, another a college president, an ECA 
official in Geneva, a Chicago lawyer, a 
visiting professor at Oxford University, a 
cancer research M.D. at Harvard, an 
M.D. in Gallinger Hospital in Washing- 
ton, a journalism professor, a physics pro- 
fessor, an ex-Marine legal officer studying 
Far Eastern Affairs at Yale, and students 
at Wellesley, Yale, Dartmouth and Oberlin. 


It is an anniversary of which The Sentinel 
may well be proud and its careful coverage 
of the history of the paper tells a story 
which doesn’t tend to diminish the pride. 
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NEW AT TEACHING JOURNALISM? 
NEW IN THE STUDENT PRESS ROOM? 


Here’s NEWS for you, the high school journalism 
teacher or adviser: A complete, concise JOURNAL- 
ISM COURSE OF STUDY ... slanted to help you 
create a vital journalism program in your high school 

. . has been devised for your everyday application. 
Compiled and written by outstanding Indiana high 
school and college authorities, this planning guide is 
based on years of practical experience in the high 
school press field. 


It is rated as one of the few complete courses of 
study in the United States, and has a circulation 
which already extends into 22 states. This planning 
guide is instrument in launching and maintaining a 
strong student press program and journalism courses 
of study. 


Send for your course of study today, and let it 
start serving you right away. 


PRICED AT: $1.00 


Write To: 
HARVEY C. JACOBS 


Executive Secretary of the Indiana 
High School Press Association 


Franklin College 
Franklin, Indiana 


A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using 
these pins as rewards for their staffs on the 
satisfactory performance of their work on 
anniversaries and celebrations, and at other 
times during the year. 

eee 

Orders for June delivery should be placed 

at once. 
eee 

Editors and staff members must secure the 
endorsement of their Advisers before these 
pins can be forwarded. 

e * e 


The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling 
silver base. 


$1.00 to member schools only. 
COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 20c (30c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35¢ (50c). 


Primer of School Magazine Technique, 35¢ (50c). [temporarily out of print]. 
Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 35¢ (50c). 


Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 


Microfilm—showing 67 of the 1948 Printed Medalist newspapers—$6. 

Guide to 16 mm. Educational Motion Pictures that relate to Journalism and Newspapers, 10c. 

CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. (Adviser’s permission required) . 

Electro of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of printed papers), 60c. 

Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of duplicated papers), 15c. 

Critical Analysis of Publications, (not to be confused with Contest rating—available at all times). 
Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. Yearbooks, $2.50. 


Available on writing: — 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. 

















The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Invites You 


TO ENTER YOUR PUBLICATION IN ITS 


16th ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE AND CONTEST 


An annual rating by an experienced Board of Judges to give each Adviser and yearbook staff a 
clear and concise idea as to the comparative position of the book with reference to other publica- 
tions issued by schools of similar levels. 


“Yearbook Fundamentals”, the 40-page, authoritative outline of the basic principles of year- 
book production, includes the itemized 1000-point scoring sheets used by the Association in its rating 
of the books. The marked copy carrying the comments and the scores is forwarded to participating 
books as soon as the ratings are announced in October. 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ENTRY FORMS to be mailed May 15. 
For additional information, write:— 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 
320-324 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCING the..... 
TENTH ANNUAL SHORT COURSE 


YEARBOOK PRODUCTION 


“IMPROVING YOUR 1951 YEARBOOK” 
Friday and Saturday, October 13-14, 1950 
At 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY in the CITY of NEW YORK 


A series of meetings, discussions and clinics designed as a unified, progressive course in the 
organization, production and publishing of the school yearbook. 


A concluding luncheon will be held at the McAlpin Hotel, Saturday, October 14, featuring a 
speaker and topic of outstanding importance in the yearbook field. 


Placings in the 1950 Critique and Contest will be announced on Friday, October 13. An ex- 
hibition of yearbooks will be located in the Rotunda of Low Memorial Library. 


Announcements and Registration Forms will be mailed to all schools on September 5. 


For additional information, write:— 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


320-24 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 











